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“alin. to make the grade! 


Every Chevrolet school bus model not only 
meets — but far exceeds — National 
School Bus Standards. This means that 
wherever a Chevy’s on the job pupils are 
protected by an extra margin of sure- 
footed power and solid safety. 


} €)- ; . eee Chevrolet rates ‘‘A’s’” in every department of 
aad eS the National School Bus Standards. For ex- 
-HOOL BUS ay, WS ample, every Chevy school bus model has at 
~ ae Ee See Mice , \ least twice the grade-climbing ability required. 
And Chevy’s an honor performer in all other 
important areas, like tire capacities, frame size 
and front and rear axle ratings. In fact, each 
Chevrolet school bus chassis always meets 
National School Bus Standards—and often 

surpasses them. 
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This special talent for all-round dependability 
and performance puts Chevrolet right at the 
head of the class. Your nearby dealer will be 
happy to show you how a new Chevrolet school 
bus chassis can fit into your budget. Why not 
visit him soon? . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 














Pupil 
Capacity CA CE 


8 114 (Suburban Carryall) 
16 to 20 135 104% 149'%e 
30 to 36 156" 128% 206% 
42 to 48 196A 168% 261A 
48 to 54 222'2 194% 289 
54 to 60 240 211% 315 
54 to 60 240 211% 315 
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Johnson air conditioning and heating control systems 
actually return every dollar of their cost and pay you generous dividends 
over the life of your school! That's just one reason why most of the nation’s 


better schools have Johnson Pneumatic Temperature Control Systems, 


Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin - Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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TEACHER’S DESK 


SCHOLARCRAFT?’s entire line of top quality, modern school 
furniture has won widespread acceptance from architects, school 
officials, teachers and students throughout the nation. Created 
to meet the demand for a durable, functional and completely 
modern line of school furniture, SCHOLARCRAFPT is unsur- 
passed in excellence of materials, in skillful craftsmanship, and in 
beauty and styling. This premier line of tapered steel and wood 
funiture has introduced many new improved construction features, 
stressing safety and comfort. The entire line is available in either 
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ARM CHAIR 


metallic bronze, metallic green or chrome finishes. 





For complete full-color literature and other information on 


SCHOLARCRAFPT, write, phone or wire— 
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OUR COVER... 


The Portland, Ore., board of education has 
financed a $57 million school construction 
program on a pay-as-you-go basis. How this 
board — shown on our cover this month 
with Superintendent Edwards (far left) — has 
achieved this is a modern success story in 
school finance (pg. 42). 


A review of your JOURNAL for February (pg. 4) ——> 


WILLIAM C. BRUCE, Editor 
Published on the 25th of the month preceding the date of issue by THE BRUCE 
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to 
PUBLIC 
SEATING” 


Be sure to compare comfort, 
style and quality! After 
you’ve seen for yourself 
that Hampden all-steel 
folding chairs are 
best, then compare 
the unbelievably low 
price. For detailed 
information on the 
most complete line of 
adult and juvenile 
public seating for 
church, school, 
hospital — what- 
ever your needs — 
write today direct. 




























































++ get all 
the facts! 


Easthampton, Massachusetts 
Department HS-15 






Distributors throughout the United States 





Zour JOURNAL for February 


Planning and building schools has become, especially in 
recent years, a highly complex task. The school board must 
reply upon a corps of architects, consulting engineers, etc. 
To meet its responsibility to the community, however, the 
board must still understand the recommendations of these 
specialists before it 
can intelligently ap- 
prove or reject them. 


The dilemma, there- 
fore, is this: how 
deeply can the board 
go into the maze 
of technicalities in- 





volved in construc- 
ting the modern 
school plant? How 


deeply is it obligated to go to fulfill its duties? Dr. S. J. 
Knezevich of Iowa answers these questions with a positive, 
clearcut statement (pg. 28) about the relationships between 
the school board and the schoolbuilding program. It’s a 
clarification that should be of considerable interest to you. 


Also, to help the busy board member and administrator 
keep up with what’s happening in school products, we have 
introduced in your February JOURNAL a new department: 
School Products Guide. This new column will present in 
capsule, quickly readable form each month basic trends in 
one area of school equipment and supplies. This month you'll 
find a summary of data on school floors and flooring main- 
tenance (pg. 76) ... plus a listing of reprints, literature, 
and other services currently available in these fields — all 
toward helping you with your school planning. 


Some other highlights we believe you'll want to review 
include: a report to the board on an elementary school 
science program — its goals, methods, and future objectives 

by superintendent Homfeld and board clerk Platt (pg. 
39); Mr. Cunningham’s discussion of rural school board 
problems (pg. 33); a common-sense approach to press rela- 
tions by p-r expert Bill Baxter (pg. 35). 


Don’t forget the regular columns of your JOURNAL too, 
its schoolbuilding reviews, and an especially timely editorial 
on federal scholarships and the quality of education (pg. 56)! 


for March... 


Your JouRNAL for March will highlight “tort liability 
and the schools” by Drs. Reutter of Columbia and Bolmeirer 
of Duke, an important review of the changing concepts of 


governmental immunity and torts. 
“She Editor 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. In the United States, Possessions, and Canada, $4.00 a year, 
payable in advance. Two-year subscriptions will be accepted at $6.00. In all 
foreign countries, $4.50; two years at $7.00. Single copies, 50 cents. 
DISCONTINUANCE. Notice of discontinuance of subscription must reach the 
Publication Office in Milwaukee at least 15 days before expiration date. : 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When you have a change of address kindly report it 
to us at once. Send us your old as well as your new address and be sure the 
Postmaster is notified. Postal regulations restrict forwarded service on magazines 
to two issues only. 

EDITORIAL MATERIAL. Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school ad- 
ministration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited 
and will be paid for upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to 
Milwaukee direct and should be accompanied by return postage if unsuitable. 
The contents of this issue are listed in the “Education Index.”’ 
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Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum 
designs air conditioned school 
with the “inward” look 


Air conditioning solved the problem of an 
extremely restricted school site in the middle 
of a city block for Hellmuth, Obata and 
Kassabaum, St. Louis architects. In designing 


this proposed elementary school for kinder- 
garten through sixth grade, they have made 
telling use of air conditioning as the key to 
the solution. By treating it as an integral part 
of the design, they have created a bright, 
charming educational world-within-a-world 
for a typical drab city neighborhood. 

The entire site is enclosed in a solid mason- 
ry wall. The school turns inward and makes 
its.own controlled environment of indoor- 
outdoor space. Except for the office rooms 
overlooking the open fore-court, the school 
has no windows onto the exterior. Instead, 
each grade classroom has a glass wall opening 
onto a roofed interior garden, which, like the 
rooms themselves, is liberally provided with 
skylights of heat-rejecting glass blocks. 

The garden, in addition to giving the sense 
of space and nature within the building itself, 
is also designed to be used as an active teach- 
ing area, equipped with small animal cages, 
a fish pond and bird cages as well as plants 





and flowers. The kindergarten room opens 
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air conditioned school design 





Heating, ventilating, air conditioning equipment: 
Herman Nelson HerNel-Cool 1! unit ventilators 
©All classrooms © Indoor garden 
Herman Nelson NelsonAIRE remote heating and cooling units 
© Conference rooms © Principal's office © School. office 


onto its own private outdoor courtyard. 


In addition to these features, the plan also 
includes such approved amenities as separate 
entrances for each classroom, a multi-purpose 
room with dropped center area and raised 
roof to increase flexibility of functions and 
efficient grouping of administrative and serv- 
ice areas. Structural system and materials 
were carefully developed to provide maxi- 
mum efficiency of air conditioning. 


© Health room © Teachers’ room 

Herman Nelson Type “'Q"’ finned radiation 
© Restrooms © Kitchen © Storage Room 

Herman Nelson Audi-Vent horizontal heating and air conditioning units 
© Multi-purpose room 

Herman Nelson console unit heater @ Lobby 
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Surveying the School Scene 





SCIENCE PROGRAM PROPOSALS 


President Eisenhower, in his “State of the 
Union” message to the second session of the 
85th Congress, endorsed the administration’s 
$1 billion, four-year emergency program to 
spur the training of more students and teach- 
ers in science and other fields of education. 

The plan calls for federal outlays to spot 

top high school students and to provide 
scholarships for the more needy; to increase 
the number of teachers of science, mathemat- 
ics, and languages; and to sharply boost the 
science education activities of the National 
Science Foundation. 
% In another direction, the legislative com- 
mission of the NEA has urged “a massive 
program of federal financial support for edu- 
cation at all levels.” This continuing program 
includes “beginning federal contributions of 
not less than $25 per school age child (at a 
cost of 1 billion) . with a steady increase 
to at least $100 a child in five years (4.6 
billion) .” 

This “infusion of federal funds for basic 
support of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion . . . should be appropriated to the states 
for distribution locally” for local school con- 
struction and “for supplementing teacher sal- 
aries without regard for subject matter 
taught.” 

The program also recommended a steep in- 
crease in federal scholarships, strengthening of 
state education agencies, adoption of the 
King-Jenkins bill (for “tax equity for teach- 
ers’), etc. 

% Roscoe L. West, spokesman for the Amer- 

ican Council on Education, urged the enact- 
ment of a federal scholarship plan for 100,000 
students annually — about ten times the size 
the size the Administration plans to recom- 
mend. 

Under the program of the Education Coun- 
cil, the scholarships would go to brilliant stu- 
dents regardless of their field of study. The 


Administration’s program would emphasize sci- 
entific ability. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AT 
41.2 MILLION 


School enrollment in the United States 
reached 41.2 million in October, 1957, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. 

The number enrolled at that date was 27 
per cent higher than the number enrolled in 
October, 1952. It is estimated that about 
three fourths of the increase resulted from 
population growth, and that about one fourth 
resulted from the higher proportion of per- 
sons enrolled in school. 

The number of children enrolled in kinder- 
garten in October, 1957, was 1.8 million and 
in elementary school, 27.2 million. High school 
students numbered 9.0 million, and college and 
professional school students, 3.1 million. Dur- 
ing the past five years, elementary school and 
kindergarten enrollment increased 5.7 million, 
high school enrollment went up 1.8 million, 
and college and professional school enroll- 
ment rose about 1.2 million. 


THEOBALD NEW YORK 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Dr. John J. Theobald, New York Deputy 
Mayor and President-on-leave of Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, N. Y 
was the unanimous 
choice of the New 
York board of educa- 
tion to succeed the re- 
tiring Dr. William Jan- 
sen aS superintendent 
of the largest school 
system in the world. 

President Charles H. 

Silver said the board 
chose Dr. Theobald al- 


most nine months in Dr. Theobald 


NORTHERNERS DON’T UNDERSTAND 


Writing as a Southern Moderate, Dr. 
Walker Percy, of Louisiana, calls attention 
in The Commonweal, to an aspect of school 
organization in the Southern States which 
is not understood in the North. He sug- 
gests that the impasse in the school in- 
tegration problem is due to many aspects 
of Southern social life which are an es- 
sential part of the community life, es- 
pecially in the smaller cities. He says: 

“A public high school in the South is at 
least as social an institution as it is educa- 
tional. The social body almost coincides with 
the student body. This is a particular mani- 
festation of a more general phenomenon, the 
same social dimension includes as well the 
people upstairs, next door, the corner drug- 
store, and so on. The agreeable state of affairs 
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in the South was made possible, of course, 
by the highly homogeneous character of the 
non-Negro population. Except for a few 
coastal areas and river ports it was and is 
white, Protestant, and Anglo-Saxon. The 
schools were never seen quite as public in- 
stitutions, as the word is used in the rest of 
the country te mean a tax-supported service 
provided for any person at all. That is why 
so many Southern schools never had sororities 
and fraternities—the whole school was a 
white, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon fellowship. 
Nor is this said in criticism—on the con- 
trary; the small town high school in the 
South is an extremely pleasant, humane, 
democratic institution. 

“Perhaps a similar distinction might be 
drawn between the small-town and big-city 
schools of the North.” 


advance of Dr. Jansen’s retirement “in order 
to permit an extensive period of indoctrina- 
tion and a smooth transfer of authority.” 

Dr. Theobald brings to this post a wide 
background in college teaching and admin- 
istration with training and experience in public 
affairs. 


DALLAS INTEGRATION DELAYED 


The New Orleans federal appeals court has 
ruled that Dallas need not integrate its public 
schools on January 27. Dallas was the next 
city scheduled under federal court orders to 
mix white and Negro students. The school 
board said that if the January 27 date had 
been confirmed, as many as 20 to 25 schools 
would have been affected. The school stystem 
has 106,848 students, of which 18,807 are 
Negro students. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE-STUDENT 
CENSUS 


The first nationwide census of college jun- 
iors majoring in science and mathematics is 
now being conducted by the U. S. Office of 
Education. It was planned, according to Com- 
missioner Derthick, to “give us a two-year 
lead in our knowledge of the potential sup- 
ply of scientists. Such knowledge is urgently 
needed by educators and others in planning 
the nation’s educational program.” 


SCHOOL COSTS IN SUBURBAN 
NEW YORK 


A group of suburban New York commu- 
nities will spend an average of $522 per pupil 
for public education during the year 1957-58, 
which is $200 above the national average. One 
area will spend $815 per pupil. 

The communities are members of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council, which is 
composed of school systems in 70 commu- 
nities in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
and 12 members in 4 other states. 

The report states that the beginning salaries 
paid council teachers in 1957-58 will range 
from $3,500 to $4,600 for four years of edu- 
cation; $3,700 to $5,000 for five years; $4,100 
to $6,700 for six years; and $4,400 to $7,350 
for a doctor’s degree. The average salary for 
teachers this year is $6,208. 


ACCELERATED CURRICULUM 
APPROVED 


The Fort Lee, N. J., board of education 
adopted a new curriculum plan which will 
enable advanced pupils to complete high 
school at 15. The plan, according to super- 
intendent Lewis Cole will begin in elementary 
school and will be geared to both the arts 
as well as the science pupil. Extensive testing 
and checks by a guidance service and the 
school psychologist will screen “advanced chil- 
dren” for completion of elementary school in 
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1% = A well-planned Classroom Laboratory does not materialize 
~ out of ‘thin air’’. Let the METALAB Engineering Staff design 
~ an economical installation which will render superior serv- 
ice in every respect. Do not hesitate to call on us to solve 
your laboratory problem without any obligation to you. 


© Designed for interchangeability — which facilitates 
additions and modifications in accordance with future 
laboratory requirements. 


Here are a few selected units from our 
complete line of school laboratory 
equipment: 


Economical and rugged — METALAB equip- 
ment withstands hard use and abuse in 
busy classrooms — resulting in long last- 
ing and versatile installations. 


7000 Series > 
Multi-Purpose Tables 


These units were designed so that 
Wall Base Cabinets and Storage Units | 
may be combined into one integral 
group. This permits many students to 
work efficiently in a limited area. 
Open and Closed Storage Units can 
be interchanged with a variety of 
Base Cabinets. 





<j] 5000 Series 
Student Science Desks: 


These units are ideal for a 4-Student-4-Class 
arrangement. Each student has easy access 
to all service fixtures, and is provided an in- 
dividual drawer. The unobstructed working 
surface and handy notebook compartment 
allow for better experimental student work. 


8000 Series [> 
Labmaker Service Center: 


This Laboratory Service Center has a 
fixed fittings service center with water, 
electric, gas, and air fixtures. Portable 
METALAB classroom tables may be moved or re- 
moved for demonstrations, experiments, and 
recitations. 


METALAB HAS AVAILABLE A COMPLETE LINE OF SCHOOL 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT & FURNITURE IN METAL & WOOD! 


e Instructors and Students Desks © Sectional Storage Units 

© Chemistry, Biology and Students Tables ® Radioactive Equipment 

© Open and Closed Type Chemical Fume Hoods ¢ Special Laboratory Fixtures and Fitiings 
© Storage Cases and Cabinets © Acid-Proof Sinks 

© Home Economics Equipment ¢ Dark Room and Developing Tables. 






We would appreciate your writing to Dept. A for any information you desire on laboratory equip- 
ment. Our comprehensive catalogs on School Laboratory equipment will be sent to you promptly. 


METALAB 












Cgutgomen CO Com OCHY 


236 Duffy Avenue 


HICKSVEEELE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 








Please visit us in Booths B-7, B-9, NEA-AASA Show, Feb. 22-25, St. Louis, Mo. 


five years and high school in three. The 
pupils will not be required to go to summer 
school; their day in high school, however, 
will be extended by 50 minutes. 


SCHOOL POLICY 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


HOW TO DEVELOP A GIFTED 
PROGRAM 


As part of its efforts to build upon the 
regular instructional program, the Charlottes- 
ville, Va., board recently approved a project 
for the education of gifted children. 

Offering an insight into a “committee or- 
ganization” approach to the development of 
an educational program for gifted and talented 
children is this district’s use of these five key 
committees: 

1. Planning and Development. Composed of 
all principals in the system, the committee 
will work under Dr. A. O. Hutton, director of 
instruction for the board, to develop policies 
as guides which each school’s faculties may 
use to extend their efforts. The committee will 
conduct a continuing discussion of general 
problems in the project. 

2. Pupil Identification. Developing initial 
procedures for identifying children who are 
superior in intellectual capacity, artistic talent, 
etc., will be the task of this committee. It 
will also work out forms upon which appro- 
priate information can be collected and re- 
ported. 

3. Curriculum Enrichment. This committee 
will provide certain up-to-date suggestions as 
possible starting points for enrichment proj- 
ects by the classroom teachers. It will receive 
reports of actual enrichment projects con- 
ceived and carried out by teachers. 

4. Special Projects. Certain long-range de- 
velopments will involve broader use of com- 
munity resources, and extraordinary adminis- 
trative arrangements, which cannot be worked 
out by any single school alone. This com- 
mittee will work toward the development of 
such provisions. 

5. Special Services. To study such facilities 
and services incidental to the conduct of the 
program is the role of this group. These in- 
clude: library services, school psychologist 
services; special emphases by guidance and 
counseling personnel. 

According to superintendent Fendall R. 
Ellis, each school is expected to report to the 
planning and development committee its en- 
deavors during the academic year 1957-58. 
This experience will lead to formation of ex- 
panded plans for the next year. 


EXPANDED SCHOOL HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 


One of the more beneficial services assumed 
by the schools has been the health program. 
Recent reports indicate that this program is 
still expanding in many districts —in number 
and scope of services and in the number of 
children provided for. Among the reports: 

@ Palo Alto, Calif., Unified School District 
will operate this year, for the first time, its 
own medical and nursing services. Previously, 
the Santa Clara County health board handled 
the program. Now, a consultant physician, a 
supervisor of nurses, and seven nurses have 
been added to the school staff to organize 
programs for the physical examinations of 
students. 

@ Tuckerman, Ark., has employed a health 
co-ordinator who will: (1) supervise the gen- 
eral school health program; (2) provide liai- 





(Continued on page 64) 
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Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, California, 
District Superintendent, Thomas F. Reynolds 


Architect: John Lyon Reid and Partners 
Gloss and Glazing: Cobbledick -Kibbe Glass Co 


20,000 square feet of 
MISCO WIRE GLASS 
installed in New 
California High School 


Beautiful window walls of Misco perform double duty at the new Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, 
California ... provide plenty of daylight to create an open, friendly, easy-to-work-in 
atmosphere while offering protection against breakage and serving as a fire retardant. 


And Misco lends itself to many uses. Transparent Polished Misco, with it's attractive diamond-shaped, 
welded wire netting, is installed along the center court ... permits unobstructed vision and lends 
welcome protection of wire glass to this heavily travelled area. This rugged glass, so modern in 


appearance, withstands the press of crowds, prevents chance falls or mishaps from endangering 
students ... serves as an effective fire barrier. 


Smooth Rough Misco (obscure) is used for partitions in this modern school . . . floods adjoining areas 
with softened, “borrowed” light, yet protects privacy. This pattern is also installed along ramps and in 
skylights, where it's superb daylighting features and innate strength are desirable characteristics. 


To combine the utmost in protection with modern beauty, specify 


Misco Wire Glass. Available through leading distributors everywhere 
in surface finishes for clear vision or diffusion. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Write today for 
GLASS CcCOMPAN Y free catalog. 
Address 
88 Angelica St. «¢ St. Louis 7, Missouri Department 14. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e¢ FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 





LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SO tees, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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SAFWAY 


Telescoping Gym Seats 





YOUR GYM SEAT SET-UP may be changed several times 
daily for varied gymnasium events. With frequent 
opening and closing, easy operation of seats is vital to 
keep your handling time and costs low. 


Safway seats roll smoothly—minimize friction—re- 





FRICTION MINIMIZED BY ROLLERS; 
RIGIDITY INSURES STRAIGHT TRACKING 


(LEFT) Rollers eliminate metal-to-metal friction at contact 
points. Top arrows show horizontal rollers in channel under 
foot boards; bottom arrows show vertical rollers between 
wheel assemblies. 


(RIGHT) Standard 16-ft. section, showing vertical and hori- 
zontal bracing. Rigid structure keeps rows always parallel 
to insure straight, in-line tracking as rows telescope in or out. 


10 


This 18-row installation telescopes easily and accurately 


».e assure quick, easy changes 
for every gym seating event 


duce effort. Complete 16-ft. sections move straight in 
and out, without binding or cocking. The simple tele- 
scoping designeliminates jointed levers and crossarms. 
Advanced Safway engineering also gives you these 
important advantages: 
STRONG, SAFE CONSTRUCTION—S8 steel columns under every 
row; uniform load distribution through vertical and 
horizontal steel bracing; 3 automatic locking devices. 
SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN—Minimum of moving parts. 
Stable support with extra-long wheel carriages and 
8 self-lubricating wheels under each row. 
NO POWER EQUIPMENT NEEDED —With binding eliminated 


and friction minimized, there is no need for costly 
power equipment. 


HANDSOME, FURNITURE-LIKE APPEARANCE — Seat and foot 
boards have a rich, glossy Golden Oak finish. 


Let us help you plan! 


Submit your seating requirements for recom- 
mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 
There is no charge for this service. And write 
today for your free copy of the new Catalog 162. 


SJARAWAWS 


STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


W. State St, Milwaukee 13, Wis. 
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Eugene Field School, District #152, Harvey, Illinois 
Architect, Louis N. Balluff Associates 


“CLARIN folding chairs are 
Still giving good service 


LEE MORRIS 
Superintendent of Schools 
after 3 © years use! ”? District #152, Harvey, Illinois 
Lowest maintenance costs in the field! Leading educators across the country choose 
Since 1928, the Harvey School District has Clarin Folding Chairs—the chair with the 10- 
purchased nearly 4,000 Clarin chairs for use in year guarantee stamped in steel. There is a 
auditoriums and gymnasiums. Today, even Clarin chair for every purpose: general, cafe-. 
the 30-year-old chairs are still in use and teria, music, tablet arm. Ask your regular 
giving excellent service. Clarin supplier—or write direct, today. 


| how to cut student — 7 


venting 
» Learn how your school can cut student 
seating costs. Write for free 6-page color { 
brochure showing how other schools use 
Clarin Folding Chairs. Ask for booklet 
“How to Cut Student Seating Costs.” 


costs 
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HONEYWELL 
WAYS TO tee snare sr 


Round Thermostat in every classroom 
— Effective teaching calls for proper match- 
ing of temperature with specific classroom 


activity. Exercise periods, for example, 
require lower temperatures than study 
periods. An individual pneumatic Honeywell 


Round in each classroom permits the teacher 
to adjust the temperature for optimum learn- 
ing—at all times of the day regardless of in- 


struction methods or the size of the group. 
The watch-like accuracy of the Honeywell 
S C mt 0) 0 LS Pneumatic Round Thermostat assures con- 
stant comfort and trouble-free performance. 





For further information on 
Honeywell Automatic Controls 
for schools, or the Honeywel, 
maintenance program, call your 
local Honeywell office, or write 
Honeywell, Dept. AJ-2-27, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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quality 1s your best investment 











For greater operational economy — New 
Honeywell Light-Saver’ Control—Here is 


the effective answer to a school’s particular 
need to maintain the best classroom lighting 
possible and yet achieve economy in oper- 
ation. Honeywell's new Light-Saver Control 
maintains a sensitive balance between natural 
and artificial light. When natural light is 
strong, artificial light is dimmed down low. 
Then—as natural light wanes, artificial light 
is brought up. Optimum classroom lighting 
is maintained at all times during the school 
day and costly waste of light and electricity 
is ended. Savings are substantial. 


* Trademark 





For added safety and protection — New 
Honeywell Fire Alarm and Detection 


System—Even with the most efficient fire- 
drill practices it takes many minutes to empty 
a school of students. The new Honeywell sys- 
tem—to be introduced nationally in April— 
answers the school’s need for quick-acting, 
sensitive and dependable fire alarm and de- 
tection. Extremely flexible, the Honeywell 
system offers a great variety of equipment 
and combinations to meet the specific re- 
quirements of your school. It’s backed by 
Honeywell quality—installed, checked out 
and serviced by Honeywell experts. 


Through the years, Honeywell has worked with leading educators 
in an attempt to produce products specifically designed to meet specific 
school demands. Because of this long experience Honeywell can not 
only offer you products best fitted to your needs, but can back you up 


with engineering specialists trained in your kind of problems. Honey- 


well also offers the most comprehensive maintenance program in the 
industry — offering periodic inspections, emergency service and the 
replacement of worn equipment. Honeywell invites your inquiries. 


Honeywell 
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N.S.B.A. REPORT 


W, A. SHANNON 


FORTY-EIGHT STATES AND TWO 
TERRITORIES NOW AFFILIATED 
WITH NSBA 


When state and local school board mem- 
bers of Maryland gathered in Baltimore 
in December to organize the forty-eighth 
state school boards association, and sub- 
sequently voted unanimously to affiliate the 
new organization with the National School 
Boards Association, an important milestone 
in the history of the school board move- 


Executive Director 


N.S.B.A. 


ment in America was reached. 

For the first time in history, every state 
of the union has an active association of 
school board members dedicated to the 
improvement of board membership and 
service 

For the first time in history, all 48 state 
associations are affiliated with the NSBA 
for co-operative partnership at the national 
level. Including the affiliated associations 
of the territories of Hawaii and Alaska, 
the NSBA is now composed of 50 organ- 





Which surface 
would you choose? 


HERE are close-up photographs of 
the actual surface of a typical play- 
yard before and after sealing with 
Walk-Top.® Notice the change from 
gritty, abrasive, coarse texture to a 
resilient, smooth and non-skid sur- 
face. Which surface would you 
choose for your play area? There 
isn't much doubt that you would se- 
lect the Walk-Top surface . . . par- 
ticularly when you discover how 
economically it can be applied over 


any existing paved area. 


Get full details from our nearest office. 


Walk-Top smooth, all-weather surfaces give 
you more “‘play-days” per year. 


American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 


320 Market St., San Francisco 20, Calif. - Perth Amboy,N. J. + Baltimore 3, Md. 


Mobile, Ala. «+ 
Seattle, Wash. + 


Cincinnati 38, Ohio «+ 
Baton Rouge 2, La. 


Columbus 15, Ohio + 
* St. Lovis 17, Mo. + 


Tucson, Ariz. 
Inglewood, Calif. 


Oakland 1, Calif. + Portland 7, Ore. +» Washington 5, D. C. + San Juan 23, P.R. 


izations of schoolboard members, joined 
for mutual assistance and service, and for 
the interchange of ideas and experience. 

The action of the board members of 
Maryland followed by just two months 
that of the Maine School Boards Associa- 
tion in voting NSBA affiliation at its First 
Annual Convention held in Portland on 
October 4. Earlier in the year, the Asso- 
ciation of Alaska School Boards had taken 
similar action. 

Just ten years ago, in 1949, the National 
School Boards Association was composed 
of 32 state school boards associations, 
affiliated through a nominal dues payment 
of $25 per year. Five years ago, in 1954, 
the national organization consisted of 41 
associations. Last year the NSBA had 46 
state associations, plus that of the territory 
of Hawaii. With the addition in 1957 of 
Alaska, Maine, and Maryland, the number 
reached the present total of 50 affiliated 
associations of school board members, pay- 
ing dues ranging from $100 to $2,818 per 
year, according to a formula based upon 
each state’s total current expenditures for 
elementary and secondary schools. 

That there is a major service to Amer- 
ican public education to be rendered by 
school boards associations, which seek to 
improve the quality of board membership 
and which strive to improve board func- 
tioning by offering useful information and 
other services, is attested to by the con- 
stantly growing support being given to 
such organizations. 


Association Help for Boards 


The nature and problems of modern 
public education in America have placed a 
special burden upon the lay citizens who 
serve on local school boards and bear the 
legal responsibility for directing our public 
schools. It has become increasingly clear 
that there is a great need not only to up- 
grade the quality of the citizens chosen to 
serve as school board members, but most 
importantly to improve and increase the 
level of fundamental information which 
board members possess about education 
and the schools. 

If they are to make intelligent decisions 
in exercising their legal control over the 
increasingly complicated business of public 
education, board members must be among 
the most democratic, objective, and clear- 
thinking members of their communities, 
must recognize that clearly defined educa- 
tional philosophy and goals are funda- 
mental and essential to all decision making, 
and must possess broad understandings of 
the functions and operations of the public 
schools in American life. 

In helping board members to meet these 
standards, obligations, and responsibilities, 
co-operatively functioning associations of 
school board members can perform a 
major service to public education. 


ADVANCE RESERVATIONS FOR 
MIAMI CONVENTION FORECAST 
LARGEST ATTENDANCE IN HISTORY 


By January 1, 1958—three and one 
half months in advance of the event — 
more than 1700 reservations had been 
nade by board members and administra- 
tors for accommodations during the 
NSBA’s 1958 Annual Convention to be 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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The Indian mother of bygone days carried 
her little papoose in the safest and most 
comfortable way for those times. Natural- 
ly, with the passing of the years, methods 
of transportation have improved. Today 
the safest and most comfortable way to 
carry America’s children is in the Warrior 


School Bus designed by Oneida. 


THEA 
st 


\ 


aa 


See You in St. Louis 


at the AASA Convention 


Feb. 22-26, 1958 
BOOTHS A30-32-34-36 











SCHOOL BUS 


CONVENTIONAL AND TRANSIT TYPE COACHES 





ONEIDA PRODUCTS oivision oF HENNEY MOTOR COMPANY, INC. CANASTOTA, N. Y. 
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Must a gym cost so much 


just because it’s a gym? 


Actually no! The spacious gymnasium pictured above, is typi- 
cal of scores of beautiful Butler gyms that were built faster 
and for less cost than traditional construction of equal quality. 

These attractive buildings are designed around the Butler 
Building System—a pre-engineered, load-bearing steel frame 
and metal roof. As a result, economical curtain wall construc- 
tion can be used. And with all metal components pre-fitted at 
the Butler factory, assembly is a fast bolting job without field 
flashing or on-site fabrication of any kind. You save time and 
money in every phase of construction. 


The building lends itself ideally to gymnasium use. It is 
spacious and column-free, naturally. But beyond this, the very 
shape of the structure makes it practically self-ventilating— Parents and students alike are quick to 
important when you consider the daily use of constantly rotat- admire the comfort, safety and utility that 
ing exercise groups. Call your Butler Builder, under “Buildings” Butler school buildings offer. Bond issues 
or “Steel Buildings” in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. are more easily presented, more quickly 
Ask for our 12-page booklet telling how other school boards approved when you can show how Butler 
have solved their building problems. If you wish, write us direct. helps appropriations go farther. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Neg, paovwe” 7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings © Oil Equipment © Farm Equipment © Dry Cleaners Equipment ¢ Outdoor Advertising Equipment © Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. ¢ Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. © Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio * Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. © Boston, Mass. * Washington, D. C. © Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Griggs Schools is happy schools! 
Griggs Schools is happy Schools! 


Sch \OQ 
fa t 
ag 












in cries [lp 
900 Desk with 940 Chair 





e grammar may leave something to be desired, but our 
first grader has his facts absolutely correct. The GRIGGS Tempo line of desks, chairs, and 


tables in five happy colors will furnish just the right happy look to complement your 
brand-new classrooms or brighten up old ones. 


Take a look at the GRIGGS Tempo Desk No. 900 with its companion Chair No. 940 next to 

_ our ungrammatical friend. Here’s a compact space saver which supplies a roomy desk with plenty 
of space for study and storage. Constructed to measure up to the high standards of all GRIGGS 
furniture, this desk and chair feature hardwood plywood bonded with waterproof resin glues; 


desk has the new economical GRIGGS Plastex top. The tapered legs of both desk and chair are 
swaged from tubular steel for added strength. 


Ask your nearest GRIGGS distributor for quotations. Write for Tempo catalog. 


EQUIPMENT, INC., Belton, Texas 
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How you can 


REDUCE 
SCHOOL 
COSTS... 


Instead of stinting on the heating 
and ventilating system in an effort 
to economize, many school boards 
have reduced the cost of their new 
school buildings by the installation 
of an advanced hot water system— 
_and at the same time have increased 


| their classroom thermal comfort. 


What is this heating 
and ventilating system 
° that saves up to 20% 
of the construction, equipment 
and installation costs incurred by 
some other systems? 
A. It is the Nesbitt Series Hot Water 
Wind-o-line System. Every classroom 
has its own Syncretizer for heating, 
ventilating, and natural air cooling. 
Wind-o-line fin-tube radiation (in 
wall-hung enclosures or in storage 
cabinets) extends along the sill to 
’ protect against cold walls and win- 
dow downdraft. 






4 


Q. How does this system save 
so much money? 

A. The copper tubing of the Wind- 
o-line radiation becomes the supply 
and return mains for the Syncre- 
tizers in a group of classrooms or an 
entire wing. This saves on pipes and 
covering and eliminates expensive 
pipe trenches, mains and runouts. 
Circulating less hot water, smaller 
pipes and pumps are needed. Piping 
within the units is factory-assembled; 
labor costs are reduced. Night tem- 
perature is maintained by gravity 
heating, saving controls. 


Q. How does the system create 
a better thermal environment? 
A. By solving (in the only sure way, 
with Wind-o-line radiation) the cold 
wall and window downdraft problem, 
as well as providing (by means of 
the Syncretizer) the heating, venti- 
lating and natural cooling called for 
in each classroom. This double pro- 
tection assures healthful comfort— 
without physical distraction — for 
every pupil in the room—even those 
along the windows. It is “the thermal 
environment most conducive to learn- 
ing”—a Nesbitt distinctive. 
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Some of the recent low costs 
for heating and ventilating: 


In Ohio $1.49 sq. ft. 

Bath High School, Lima, Ohio 

Architect: Robert A. Helser 

Capacity: 550 pupils 

Gross area: 37,942 sq. feet 

Total contract: $372,635 

Heating and ventilating: $56,700 

Nesbitt Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System 

970 feet of pipe trenches and 1,000 feet of 
pipe covering eliminated 


In Illinois $1.75 sq. ft. 


Rural Street Elementary School 

Rockford, Illinois 

Architect: Hubbard and Hyland 

Engineer: E. R. Gritschke and Assoc. 
Capacity: 700 pupils 

Gross area: 47,250 sq. feet 

Total contract: $545,713 

Heating and ventilating: $82,826 

Nesbitt Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System 
1,000 feet of pipe trenches eliminated 


In Wisconsin $1.62 sq. ft. 


Mequiock Elementary School 

Town of Scott, Wisconsin 

Architect: John B. Somerville 
Associates, Inc. 

Engineer: R. J. Cott 

Capacity: 180 pupils 

Gross area: 14,420 sq. feet 

Total contract: $163,409 

Heating and ventilating: $23,371 

Nesbitt Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System 

210 feet of pipe trenches, 120 feet of mains 
and piping, 60 feet of pipe covering, and 
night controls eliminated 









nor so economically as the Nesbitt Syncretizer; and with 
The forced hot water arrangement here described makes 
not essential may have the economies of the series piping 


= = @ The Nesbitt Series Wind-o-line System is an engi- & 
neering development of John J. Nesbitt, Inc., pioneers in f 
the field of classroom thermal comfort. i 
Wind-o-line Radiation integrated, the Nesbitt System pro- 
vides its protected learning environment on the coldest days, 
it possible for every school to afford and enjoy the unequalled SA ; : 
benefits of the Nesbitt System. Shee arning per school dollar 
arrangement through the Nesbitt Mainline System. wine tik Us dena Ue Qian 

Send for the big book, More learning per school dollar. 


No other unit ventilator is equipped to perform as well THER AL 
even in classrooms with large window walls. 
Schools in moderate climates where finned radiation is 
Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
and by American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 
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QUIETER, SAFER CLASSROOMS 





with 


ACOUSTICAL PLASTER 





How much is it worth for students to hear their teacher in the classroom? Just about 
as much as their future happiness is worth! In many instances children 

caught in crowded classrooms on short schedules are in serious danger of being 
deprived of the education they need to fit them for the problems ahead — simply 
because they cannot hear their teacher over the reverberation of sounds 

within the classroom and noises originating outside. Good soundproofing 

and good acoustics provided by Genuine lath and plaster walls and 

acoustical plaster ceilings give children their one chance to learn . . . 

with the one material that provides an American Standard fire-resistance rating 
of from a minimum of one full hour to as high as four hours, depending on 

type of construction. 


Only GENUINE Lath and PLASTER gives you perfect acoustics plus these extras: 
FIREPROOF ¢ BEAUTY «© LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS ¢ DURABILITY 


GENUINE * PLASTER 


Write for our booklet: “CHILDREN AREN’T FIREPROOF” 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PLASTERING INSTITUTE 
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INTRODUCING 


the safest school bus chassis in 
40 years of Dodge truck building 








NEW ‘58 DODGE 


POWER GIANT SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 











e New larger brakes give you 
up to 77.8 sq. in. of additional 
brake lining area . . . nearly 
18% more stop power 


e@ New dual headlights give up 
to 75 feet additional visibility 


e New heavy-duty integral 
bumpers increase frame 
strength, guard passengers 











Out now .. . the safest, most impressive school bus 
chassis ever produced . . . a chassis that combines a com- 
plete roster of new safety advances with styling that’s 
here to stay new for years . .. plus all the features that 
have made the name Dodge a byword for dependability. 


For instance, independent headlight circuits give you 
increased protection against lighting failure. You get 
easier, safer steering . . . sharper turning, too, with Dodge 
gear-before-axle steering linkage. And the independent 
parking brake can be adjusted right from the driver’s 
seat to provide maximum holding power. 


Only the Dodge school bus chassis brings you so many 
outstanding new advantages in combination with a 
standard of safety that has always met or exceeded NEA 
codes. Better check your Power Giant dealer for full 
details. He’ll give you some pleasant price news, too. 


DODGE POWER GIANT SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS—BUILT TO ACCOMMODATE 30 TO 60 PASSENGERS 
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natural slate chalkboards 


















Union Terrace Elementary School - Allentown Arch.: A. L. Wiesenberger, Assoc., Allentown 


“First and Only Choice of the Allentown, Pa. School District’’ 


... says Mr. Paul J. Fink, Assistant to the Superintendent of Schools 


‘*There is no substitute for the real thing! Nothing is easier on a child’s 
eyes than the contrast of white chalk against a slate chalkboard. Words 
stand out crisp and clear... are quickly read by all.”’ 


“‘We have found Pennsylvania slate to be practically indestructible as 
we’re still using some of the original slate boards in one of our recently 

:, renovated schools . . . boards installed when the school was built in 
a? ay bear y= —— 1886! After close to 70 years, these boards are still ably serving our 
students and teachers. What’s more, they fit in perfectly with their 
new, modern surroundings. No wonder we are sold on slate and specify 
it in all our schools.”’ 





« 


That’s the feeling of Mr. Paul J. Fink of the Allentown School District. 
And the facts bear it out. Since 1950, this district has renovated or 
built additions to 7 elementary schools, built 2 new elementary schools 
and a junior high school, added a vocational annex to the senior high 
school, and construction is now under way for another new junior high 
school. In each case, natural slate chalkboards were specified. 





Muhlenberg Elementary School Addition - Allentown 
Arch.: Lange & Everett, Allentown 





Why not investigate slate chalkboards for your classrooms? You'll 
find for contrast, durability, easy maintenance . . . and timeless good 
looks . . . there is just no substitute for slate! 





South Mountain Junior High School - Allentown Inquiries welcomed on specific properties of slate. Write: 
Arch.: Heyl-Bond-Miller, Allentown 






NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. - pen argyl, pennsylvania 


for your protection, insist on slate quarried in Pennsylvania 


— 


Vocational Annex to Senior High School - Allentown 
Arch.: George E. Yundt, Allentown natural slate...500 million years in the making 
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Presenting a new concept in 


auditorium chair styling and comfort 


The TC 500 “Futura” by... 


The “Futura’s” modern, streamlined appearance is a new departure in 

auditorium chair styling. The graceful, sloping standards are made of heavy 

gauge, ovalized steel. Exceptionally strong, they are narrow and open for 

ease of cleaning and maintenance as well as unrestricted ingress and egress. 
Maximum comfort is provided by the deeply curved, heavily padded 

back and coil spring seat with formed rubber or rubberized hair cover. 

The seat-to-back ratio is scientifically proportioned for correct, relaxed posture. 

Massive arm rests give comfortable support for adjoining occupants. In both 

comfort and design features, the “Futura” is a major advance 


in auditorium seating. 


(Patent Pending) 











HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


Evy 


EST. 1826 











HULLe We, Lifting-Lid Desk and Chair units for 


comfort and color in modern classrooms 


\vailable in seven graded sizes with a choice of HeyWoodite solid plastic or 
solid wood seats, backs and desk tops, these units are constructed to scientifically 
determined dimensions for correct posture and maximum comfort. Light in 
weight, yet extremely sturdy, they offer flexibility and convenience for class- 
rooms from primary grades through high school. 

Book boxes are available in five distinctive colors. each of which harmonizes 
beautifully with either solid wood or Hey Woodite. Lively color and modern de- 


sign combine to form a pleasing atmosphere for classroom work. 








Write today for your complete catalog 
of Heywood-H akefield classroom and 


auditorium seating. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
wali Sede DIVISION 
WAKEFIELD Menominee, Michigan 
aa > Ganleie, Mensidinanatie 
EST. 1826 Newport, Tennessee 
Orillia, Ontario, Canada 
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A Co-operative Approach 


to Community Activities 


Since 1945, three governmental units 
— the city of Greeley, Colo., the Colo- 
rado State College of Education, and 
the Greeley public school district — 
have jointly sponsored, financed, and 
administered the Greeley Community 
Activities program — a unique, co-oper- 
ative program of recreation, culture, 
and adult education. 


The Greeley Idea 


Between 1939 and 1944, the Colorado 
State College of Education participated 
in a nation-wide study of teacher edu- 
cation. From this survey the college 
learned that its teacher training pro- 
gram could be improved in the area of 
preparing teachers to understand local 
life and to assume their appropriate 
places in the communities in which they 
will live and teach. 

To help overcome this deficiency, the 
faculty of the College voted in 1944 


EARLE U. RUGG 


Former Chairman, Division of Education, Colorado State College, Greeley 


to require all prospective teachers to 
complete a course entitled, “Community 
Life and Problems.” It embraced: (1) 
conventional class study of the au- 
thentic sociological research findings 
concerning local group life; and (2) 
laboratory experience in community 
participation in Greeley. Most of the 
following discussion and interpretation 
considers the second phase of this col- 
lege course. 

It is hoped that school board mem- 
bers and school superintendents will 
consider the adaptation of this Greeley 
pattern of managing community ac- 
tivities because: (1) it is important to 
capitalize in all American communities 
on this area of preparation for well- 
rounded teacher preparation; and (2) 
the Greeley pattern points to an effi- 
cient co-ordination of local units of 
government for the benefit of the 
community. 


The City of Greeley 


Because of a tradition of co-operation 
and a spirit of innovation in Greeley, 
the city’s three governmental units were 
disposed toward collective efforts. From 
1870 —the date of the founding of the 
city — churches, schools, a town hall, 
a library, and a community park and 
recreational-social center were planned 
early as examples of effective local 
group life. 

For over 85 years, Greeley has pro- 
vided a rich educational, cultural, and 
recreational program for its children 
and adults. Each of the three Greeley 
governmental units, during these years, 
had done much individually to further 
this program. Since 1945, however, 
these units co-ordinated their efforts 
into one co-operative agency for a broad 
program of community activities. 

An idea of this background to the 
Greeley experiment will help the reader 


The Greeley Community Activities Program: three, local governmental units 


jointly sponsor a model program of recreation, culture, and adult education. 
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to understand why Greeley’s unified ap- 
proach to community activities in 
Greeley has been so successful in pro- 
viding more and more effective activities 
to serve its citizens. 


Campus Class Study of the 
Community 

Theoretical study of the community 
by teacher trainees in the classroom 
gives the students an opportunity to 
study formative influences of local 
group life. They are guided in the in- 
terpretation of scientific research about 
the local community. 

Prospective teachers need to under- 
stand the various types of community 
life, past and present, rural and urban, 
and the newer trends of regional group 
life. They must learn to interpret the 
structure of the community. They must 
gain special competence in the relation- 
ships of the school to other basic in- 
stitutions such as home and _ neighbor- 
hood life, the church, economic life, and 
government. 

Teachers need to obtain knowledge 
and skill in how to investigate their 
local surroundings. They also should be 
taught how to join a community and 
how to participate in community affairs. 

Perhaps most of all, they should be 
made aware of their appropriate roles 
in the community as trained educa- 
tional leaders and as good citizens. They 
require guidance in their relationships 
with pupils, administrators, other edu- 
cational personnel, parents, and other 
citizens. 

The obvious situations wherein our 
college students could obtain firsthand 
guidance in actual observation and par- 
ticipation were to be found in the City 
of Greeley. At the same time as the 
faculty authorized the above-mentioned 
college course in “Community Life and 
Problems,” the college administration 
asked and received co-operation of both 
the local city government and the local 
public school system in providing ap- 
prenticeship opportunities for these col- 


lege students. Laboratory activity in 
community activities in Greeley became 
an indispensable supplement to the 
campus study of local community life. 


Administration of the Program 

The three government sponsors dele- 
gate authority for the administration 
of the recreation, cultural, and adult 
education activities in Greeley to the 
Community Activities Commission. 

1. The Commission. This _ policy- 
making board, which has authority for 
promoting the program is composed of 
22 members. Each of the three govern- 
mental units appoints three members. 
There are ten youths selected to act for 
the students of the Greeley college and 
high schools. Three members-at-large 
are selected to broaden further the citi- 
zen representation. To co-ordinate it 
with the public school’s program, the 
Greeley superintendent of schools is the 
chairman of the commission. 

The Adult Advisory Committee. To 
give greater representation to the scores 
of local clubs and agencies with civic 
objectives, the constitution provides for 
an advisory committee. The committee 
meets twice a year to: (1) distribute 
and interpret the annual report to the 
Commission; and (2) obtain comments 
on needs for the coming fiscal year. 

The Youth Council. Ten youth, elec- 
ted by the students in Greeley’s three 
junior and two senior high schools, are 
regular members of the Commission and 
contribute ideas about their interests 
and their needs to its policy-making 


functions. In the operation of a Youth 
Center as one important public facility, 
the commission delegates specific policy- 
making concerning the Center to these 
ten youthful citizens. 

An Executive Committee. In the in- 
terim between monthly meetings of the 
Commission, the constitution delegates 
authority for emergency policy deci- 
sions to an executive committee. The 
city manager of Greeley is the city 
representative; the superintendent acts 
for the College. The director of the 
program is an ex-officio member. 

The Administrative Staff now com- 
prises a full-time director, a full-time 
assistant director, and a full-time sec- 
retary-clerk. There are three half-time 
graduate fellows and other paid student 
assistants. 


Place of Student Apprentices 

The origin of the college concern for 
collective effort in a local activities 
program was to provide laboratory situ- 
ations where prospective teachers might 
obtain apprenticeship opportunities in 
community life. Since the start of the 
program in 1945, each college student, 
enrolled in a “Community Life and 
Program” class, has been required to 
select one of 35 community activities. 

He devotes two hours per week to 
guided participation. Students are also 
encouraged to visit public activities such 
as the city council meetings and the 
local police court (unrequested, of 
course). They are also given training 
in making simple community surveys. 


The Greeley commission operates two playgrounds 


The Greeley Idea: A Case History in City Unity — 
The unified administration of community activities 

in Greeley offers many advantages: (1) an expanded 

program for a greater number of participants because of 
combined budgets and staffs . . . (2) an increased 

support of community activities by local organizations and 


clubs with civic objectives . 


. . (3) growing confidence by the 


citizens in the government and an increased effort on their 
part to make their community a much better place to live. 


during the summer months. 
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Last year over 1200 college students 
had such apprenticeship experiences in 
Greeley. 


Cost and Facilities for the Program 

The program of the Greeley Com- 
munity Activities Commission in 1945 
46 had a modest budget of $6,100. 
For the year 1956-57, the three units 
each appropriated about $7,500. The 
total budget of $42,700 included tax 
support as well as fees, concessions, do- 
nations from clubs and other organiza- 
tions, and miscellaneous receipts. 

The three local units also finance the 
maintenance costs for heat, light, and 
janitorial services. 

With the expansion of the activities 
has come the greatly extended use of 
public buildings and public facilities. 
Moreover, the co-ordination of the pro- 
gram under joint sponsorship in Greeley 
makes for economical and effective use 
of public buildings, parks, playgrounds, 
gymnasia, and other  tax-supported 
property. 

A by-product of this co-operation 
program is that, increasingly, Greeley 
leaders of the three local units are 
disposed to turn over the management 
of new public property to the Commis- 
sion. As a fine example, in 1949 an 
old, abandoned public school building, 
comprising 17 rooms and a large assem- 
bly hall, was acquired and renovated 
by the city. Half of the building was 
then equipped as the Greeley Youth 
Center. 

Still co-ordination, 


another type of 


The adult education division of the commission conducts a 
wide variety of courses in four areas: recreation and hob- 
vocational, 


bies, special interests, 
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one unrelated to public administration 
of these activities, is found in the de- 
velopment of local councils for health 
and social welfare. About ten years ago 
this co-ordination was achieved by over 
80 of these agencies, both public and 
private. Recently in informal ways, 
they are turning to the Community 
Activities Commission for certain as- 
sistance and guidance. 

The Commission publishes an annual 
report that is circulated to all members 
of the sponsoring public boards and to 
the leaders of several hundred civic 
organizations, agencies, and clubs. A 
mimeographed monthly news_ bulletin 
is also distributed. The local daily press 
reflects the activities in progress with 
generous coverage. 


Evaluating the Program 

Quantitative evaluation of the pro- 
gram has been inferred in mention of 
the expanding activities, expenditures, 
and growing use of public facilities. 
Hundreds, even thousands, of youths 
and adults are annually involved as 
participants in the program. The sum- 
mer program now enrolls about 3000. 
About 500 persons were in adult edu- 
cation classes and activities in the 
spring semester of 1956. Several hun- 
dred children and adults take part in 
recreational activities each quarter. 


Over 2000 high school youth are eli- 
gible for membership cards in the Youth 
Center. 

It is more difficult to judge the qual- 
itative worth of the program. But the 


and special services. 





increased disposition of city leaders in 
the three agencies of local government 
to turn over to the Commission the 
administration of this vastly extended 
and enriched program of community 
activities reflects a growing public con- 
fidence and trust in the competence of 
the Commission and its staff. 

In the writer’s judgment, the primary 
worth of the Greeley program has been 
the steady growth of the co-ordinated 
effort of the increasing support of local 
organizations and clubs with civic ob- 
jectives. To the writer’s knowledge, no 
community has combined under the 
sponsorship of “official” government of 
city, school, and college all of these 
programs into one co-ordinated whole 
as has been achieved in Greeley. 

Greeley has also demonstrated the 
democratic process at the “grass-roots” 
level of local affairs. The program of 
broad community activities is publicly 
sponsored, administered, and largely fi- 
nanced by the Greeley units of govern- 
ment. 

This description and interpretation of 
the Greeley program is a case history of 
successful community co-operation. It 
has outlined one way by which official 
leadership in local city or town govern- 

can work effectively with similar 
leaders in public school government. 
Where there is a college in the com- 
munity, it, too, should be involved; 
communities without relevant college 
personnel within their boundaries can 
obtain such personnel in nearby institu- 
tions of higher learning. 
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Providing adequate facilities for public education has been 
the responsibility of school boards since the first heated 
room in a pioneer cabin was rented for school purposes 
during colonial times. Today, the crowded school remains 
a symbol of one of the battles boards must fight to reach 
the goals of public education in an American democracy. 
Overcrowding is evident in spite of the unprecedented vol- 
ume of completed construction since the end of World 
War II. This is a statement of fact and not overemphasis 
on the materialistic aspects of education. Sooner or later 
ideals and objectives in education must be translated into 
money and facilities needed for their attainment. Adequate 
school buildings are means which make it easier to reach 
sought-after goals; inadequate and overcrowded school build- 
ings make it more difficult, if not impossible, to realize 
educational ideals. Although providing the facilities necessary 
for instructional purposes is not the only concern of school 
boards, it remains a most important one. 


History of Board-Plant Problems 


School boards were confronted with schoolhousing prob- 
lems long before there were superintendents, business man- 
agers, architects who specialized in school plants, educational 
consultants, and formally organized lay advisory committees. 
Some of the presently employed “temporary solutions” to 
crowded conditions in educational institutions are little more 
than a rediscovery of old practices. To illustrate, the school 
board of Cleveland used the basement of a church for 
classroom purposes for some time after the organization of 
its first high school in 1846. Many boards since then have 
searched for an empty church basement near a crowded 
public school building. 

The ever increasing complexity of modern school plants 
gave birth and impetus to the man with special talents in 
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schoolhouse planning, design, and construction. There is 
ample evidence to indicate that as late as the 1920’s the 
school building situation in most cities as well as in rural 
areas was not good. Boards did their best, but more was 
necessary. 

The professionally prepared school administrator, the 
architect with special study and experience in schoolhouse 
design and construction, the school plant consultant, and 
the talent-laden school building committees came into being 
as resources to help boards more effectively discharge their 
responsibilities in this area. After all, millions of dollars are 
involved when recommendations about school buildings are 
adopted by the board of education. What a school board 
approves today will affect the people of the school district 
until well after the year 2000. School buildings are relatively 
long-lasting structures and mistakes in the design, structure, 
or capacity have a habit of haunting those responsible and 
their heirs for a long time. 

A large array of special talents should be mustered before 
attacking school plant problems. The role of the specialist 
such as the educational consultant in planning, designing, 
and constructing buildings has been the subject of consider- 
able discussion in recent professional conferences and writ- 
ings. Some rather extensive descriptions of the functions of 
lay advisory committees in the school building process have 
been published as well. This is good. The reporting of new 
developments on the availability and utilization of a variety 
of resources which can be tapped while striving toward better 
instructional facilities is a necessary and worthwhile profes- 
sional activity. 


Board Controls and School Planning 


But what happens to formal and informal controls by 
boards of education during a time of feverish school plant 
construction and during a time of significant changes in 
planning and attacking school plant problems has not been 
clarified to the degree necessary. School board members 
want to do the right thing. Their unsureness of what is 
their role in the maze of technicians, consultants, and lay 
advisory groups should surprise no one. 

It is the purpose of this article to inquire how deeply 
school board members can and should go in schoolhouse 
planning, design, and construction without usurping the 
functions of the important and necessary talents involved. 
In other words, what happens to the responsibility of boards 
of education to provide adequate instructional facilities in 
the face of greater involvement of specialists, consultants, 
and lay advisory groups in the building process which appears 
to be increasing in complexity as well? 


I. THE VITAL ROLE OF THE BOARD 


The prevailing practice in public education is operation of 
the school board as a unit with technical and professional 
assistance coming from the chief executive officer and his 
staff. Operating as a unit rather than through standing com- 
mittees in no way decreases the important role of boards in 
school building programs. There is a change in the manner of 
discharging a responsibility rather than in the nature of it. 
The board is authorized by statutes to approve all matters 
concerning school buildings. The key to effective control is 
found in authority to adopt policies and practices rather 
than in their performance by individual board member ac- 
tivity. As long as boards control what policies shall be put 
into effect, they will continue to control school plant plan- 
ning, designing, and construction. He who maintains control 
is destined to play a vital role. 

Their exercise of judgment and discretion on building 
matters cannot be delegated to other persons even if the 
board would desire to do so. A revision of our legal structure 
rather than mere involvement of lay advisory groups or 
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professional consultants in building programs is necessary to 
alter the authority and responsibility of school boards. Such 
persons or groups as do contribute to various phases of the 
building process must be classed as advisers or administra- 
tive personnel unless the law clearly stipulates to the con- 
trary. School law decrees that boards of education must have 
a vital role in providing adequate instructional facilities. It 
is imperative that they deliberate together, for no board 
member has legal authority to commit the district through 
actions consummated away and apart from regularly con- 
stituted board meetings. 


The Domain of Appraisal 


A further review of certain fundamental principles of 
administration is necessary as background for the specific 
illustrations to follow. It is a widely accepted principle in 
educational administration that the board should legislate 
and the superintendent execute. Stated another way, it is 
the function of a board of education to see that the schools 
are run properly by those empowered to do so by the 
board, rather than to take upon themselves the difficult 
task of actually running the schools. After the policies 
approved and adopted by the board have been carried to 
fruition by the administrative officials, there remains the 
task of determining how well the policies are working and 
how well they have been executed. This is the appraisal 
phase. Appraisal is rightly the domain of the legal repre- 
sentatives of the people; the board of education. Reporting 
to the people is the next step for the board. 

Legislation, execution, appraisal, and reporting are not 
air-tight compartments. Legislation may encourage certain 
types of executive activity and discourage others. Very often 
the chief executive officer will be asked his view of the 
legality, educational merit, or workability of proposed pol- 
icies and this will influence the board’s actions. Appraisal 
is often based primarily on the information supplied by the 
superintendent. It is better to speak of major responsibilities 
in educational administration rather than of exclusive do- 
mains. Now to some specific applications of these general 
principles. 

The board determines whether there shall or shall not be 
a special study of school plant problems in the district. The 
methods to be employed, the scope of the study, and who 
is to assume responsibility for the direction of a school plant 
study remains the prerogative of the board of education. 
A study is as good as the qualifications of the people in- 
volved. Board members lack the professional preparation and, 
equally important, the time to participate directly in a school 
survey. The school board must designate, therefore, qualified 
persons to supply and analyze information necessary before 
embarking on a building program. 

Appraisal of the usefulness of the survey report is some- 
thing boards cannot and should not dodge. It has the right to 
accept, reject, or modify any of the consultants’ recom- 
mendations. Even more important, it has the duty to do its 
own thinking and to use evidence revealed in a report or 
obtained through its intimate knowledge of the community. 
The “rubber-stamp” type of school board is the opposite 
extreme of the equally undesirable “do-it-yourself” type of 
board which trusts no one. The advice of the variety of 
resource people with special talents in school plant planning, 
design, and construction is desirable. But the board is not 
compelled to accept this advice uncritically. On the other 
hand, it is folly of the worst sort for a board member to 
say, “Shall we first read the school plant survey report or 
throw it into the wastebasket right now?” 


The Architect as an Adviser 


The architect is a technical adviser to the board of 
education. The precise nature of his services varies according 
to the contract agreed upon. The tremendous task of design- 
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ing a structure which is educationally useful, aesthetically 
pleasing, and structurally sound is a challenge to the pro- 
fessional qualifications of any architect. He is the connecting 
link between those who are to eventually use the building 
and those who are actually constructing it. He must be an 
artist and an engineer while at the same time remain 
cognizant of the nature of the educational process. No 
board member nor any board committee can satisfactorily 
substitute for the school plant architect or engineer or 
contractor. 

The point of most effective control over the kind of 
building which is eventually designed and built is the 
employment of the architect. Time spent by the board 
in reviewing the previous training and experience, past 
relationships with other boards and contractors, past record 
of willingness to co-operate, ability to devote time to the 
job, the size and competence of the design staff, the quality 
of engineering and supervisory services of the architectural 
firms under consideration will save hours of frustration 
later. The board that knows the type of architectural services 
wanted by its community and has confidence in the firm 
selected is less likely to infringe upon the architect’s 
province. 


Healthy Skepticism Needed 


There are many solutions to the problem of translating 
educational specifications into an aesthetically pleasing, well- 
engineered, and structurally sound building. The purpose 
behind preliminary drawings or sketches is to determine 
which solution is most acceptable to the board. A healthy 
skepticism on the part of the board at this stage should be 
encouraged by the architect rather than interpreted as inter- 
ference. Preliminary plans, like the school survey, should 
be the beginning of thinking by the school board on the 
particular aspect of school building under consideration 
rather than the end of thinking. Those who work in various 
capacities as advisers to boards must comprehend the great 
responsibility the community has placed upon school boards. 
Appraisal is at least one step removed from adoption. 

There are many different types of material which can be 
employed in construction, some being less controversial than 
others. The board not only has the right, but is morally 
obligated to seek from its technical advisers, evidence or 
explanation for the use of more or less controversial building 
design and materials. Questioning in the spirit of desiring 
complete information, upon which the prudent exercise of 
discretion is based, can and does help the board meet its 


In our era of complex 

and technical school building, how deeply 
should, and can, school boards 

go into the details of school 

planning and construction to satisfy 

their moral and legal responsibilities 


to the communty... 














responsibility to its electors and build the school they want. 

To illustrate, modern materials and modern construction 
techniques have given present-day designers greater freedom 
and opportunities to bring forth fresh artistic creations. As 
legal representatives of the citizens and their community, 
school boards are obligated to analyze general design, ma- 
terials to be used, and construction techniques. Educational 
and engineering consultants may flee after the project is 
completed and choose not to publicize their errors, but 
board members are forced to live with these mistakes. 

Again by way of illustration, glass can be employed in 
strikingly beautiful designs. A board has a right to know 
whether extensive use of glass in a north wall is likely to 
result in a drain on a heating system in a cold climate to 
the point where the rooms are difficult and costly to heat. 
If the employed architect cannot supply a definite answer, 
the board is morally obligated to seek the kinds of additional 
engineering services that will. And this is not board inter- 
ference in the domain of architecture. 

(This illustration should not be interpreted as a prejudice 
against glass; there are boards who have recognized that 
glass on a north wall does mean more attention to the 
design of the heating plant and possibly higher fuel bills, 
but these were outweighed by better natural lighting and 
a more striking building design.) 


Advice for Enlightenment 

The board can seek as much advice from as many different 
advisers as it desires. A board trespasses in an area beyond 
its capacities when it begins to draw plans of room arrange- 
ments or pretends to be an organization of heating or 
structural engineers. There is a difference between the “do-it- 
yourself” type of board and one which seeks further enlighten- 
ment and recommendations on technical matters from quali- 
fied people and proceeds to exercise its judgment and 
discretion on the basis of all considered opinion offered. The 
decision rests with the board; the activity necessary to 
execute the decision should rest with those professionally 
qualified to execute it. A board can reject any number of 
plans or solutions until it finds the one it feels is the right 
one, the one most acceptable to its community. 

This can go to extremes, particularly if the invitation of 
more consultants is based on the “checking-up” concept. 
The board that questions the ability of the architectural 
firm with adequate engineering services to give sound 
engineering advice might seek the opinion of other engi- 
neering consultants as a check on those obtained. It can 
go further to have a check on those who checked and so 
on ad nauseam. The best solution is prevention. There must 
be certainty that the firm employed has qualified engineering 
staffs or can obtain qualified engineering services. The key 
is employment of individuals or firms in whom the board 
has confidence. Without confidence in those employed, the 
“check and double check” routine can be carried to absurdity. 

There are times when one kind of material is as good as 
another, when one structural system is as sound as another, 
or when one heating system is equal in all ways to another. 
Furthermore, untried solutions may be appealing in a variety 
of ways. Development in the complex construction field is 
such that boards may find it necessary at times to “stick 
out their necks.” This is the stuff of progress — and desirable 
when the taxpayers of the board’s community are inclined 
toward experimentation. Like the turtle, man makes progress 
at the expense of “sticking out his neck.” 

It is imperative that the board know it may be going 
out on a limb when accepting a particular solution. This 
article is in no way a plea for conservative building design. 
The spirit of adventure must be encouraged, for without 
it we shall: never have the pleasure of new discoveries. 


Further Concern 


So much for the right of the board to seek all available 
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information prior to acceptance of preliminary plans. The 
board’s concern does not end there. The advertising for bids 
and the letting of contracts based on final drawings and 
specifications is full of legal pitfalls. Here again the board 
might find it desirable to obtain the opinion of a legal 
expert as well as that of the superintendent and architect be- 
fore acting. Then comes the supervision of construction. The 
board is spending public money and is obligated, therefore, to 
assure prudential use of such funds. A competent architect 
ind a performance bond required of contractors are measures 
of protection. In addition, boards may seek the services of 
its own on-the-job supervisor of construction who shall 
represent the interests of the school board alone and not 
those of the architect or the contractor. It is imperative 
that the clerk-of-the-works should be qualified for such 
responsibility and not just a board member so appointed by 
others but without special knowledge of construction. The 
quality of such additional service is related to the qualifica- 
tions of the special administrator or consultant. 

And finally there is the acceptance of the completed 
construction. This is the over-all appraisal which the board 
cannot shirk and still live up to the expectations of the 
people who placed them in positions of responsibility. The 
final appraisal would be simplified if appraisal were employed 
at previous levels such as the acceptance of the survey, the 
educational specifications, the architectural services available, 
preliminary plans and specifications, and reports of on-the- 
job supervision of construction. There would be fewer agoniz- 
ing attempts at adjustments from various builders and ma- 
terial suppliers as a result. 

In summary, the very structure of public education in 
America insures that school boards shall play a vital role in 
school plant planning, designing, and construction. Boards 
are obligated to appraise the various phases of the school 
building programs. Seeking more advice from a variety of 
resources in an effort to secure the information necessary 
for the prudent exercise of judgment and discretion is a 
justifiable and desirable school board activity. 

On the other hand, action of boards directly contrary to 
the recommendations of those whose special study and 
experience qualify them as experts cannot be condoned. If 
a choice must be made, the “do-it-yourself” type of board 
can create more harm and confusion in school building 
programs than the “rubber-stamp” type. Either of these 
two extremes should be avoided. Endless checking can be 
prevented by careful selection of individuals or firms in 
whom the board has confidence. The concern of school boards 
to provide adequate school plant facilities has a long history 
and continues to be an important responsibility today. The 
wise use of resource people to supply the information and 
the know how in school plant planning, design, and con- 
struction is the way the board can most effectively discharge 
its responsibility of providing desirable school buildings. 


ll. THE PASSING OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 


The second section of this article is devoted to analyzing 
the trends in organization of boards to meet the responsi- 
bilities described previously. 

School board building committees are going the way of 
all standing committees. It is of historical interest that there 
were standing committees of school boards before there were 
suprintendents. While they vary in number and functions, 
it can be said that the duties of all types of standing com- 
mittees are largely administrative and advisory. There were 
probably many arguments to support the formation of board 
building committees and other standing committees before 
there were superintendents or during the time when city 
school boards were very large having memberships of 100 
or more. While the vestigial remains of committee organiza- 
tion persists in some districts, the superintendency is recog- 
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When considering preliminary plans 


and sketches, a healthy skepticism on 
the part of boards is desirable. 
“Those who work in various 
capacities as advisers to boards must 
comprehend the great responsibility 
the community has placed upon 


school boards.” 


nized as the best solution to the administrative and advisory 
problems which beset boards of education. This is true 
whether the problem is concerned with school buildings or 
school personnel or any other area. 

Board building committees should not be confused with 
special school plant study committees of lay people and/or 
professional staff members. A board building committee gives 
voting status to board members only. In theory it is an 
advisory group to the board as a whole, but the “advisers” 
are also voting members of the board as a whole. All other 
types of building committees have people who are advisers 
without legal authority at the board-as-a-whole meeting. By 
definition, if people other than school board members have 
status as voting committee members rather than advisers 
to the committee, it is not a board building committee. 
The more accurate term would be school building committee 
rather than board building committee. In some districts the 
school building committee consists of the superintendent, 
the business manager, and lay people as well as one or more 
board members. In a strict sense such a committee cannot 
be called a true board building committee and should be 
considered as a special “hybrid.”’ Where they exist, building 
committees consisting of school board members only are 
more often standing committees than otherwise. 

Previous studies indicated that the committee organization 
of school boards was more likely to be found in larger 
city school districts than in rural and county school dis- 
tricts. During November, 1957, the writer investigated the 
status of school board building committees in 55 of the 
large city school systems in the various parts of the United 
States. Responses were obtained from 82 per cent of the 
cities. These cities were located in 30 different states. No 
claim is made that the cities selected were a random sample. 
More than 70 per cent of the cities that responded to the 
inquiry indicated that there were no school board building 
committees in the district. This is not surprising for other 
investigations show that most school boards have no stand- 
ing committees of any kind. 

In districts where there were no school board building 
committees many superintendents or their staff members 
offered additional emphatic statements such as: 


“We feel there is no need for such a committee .. .” 
Superintendents in the minority of city school districts 
which maintained school board building committees were 


equally emphatic and submitted such comments as: 


“In my opinion there is, however, a need for such a committee 
(although I am opposed in general to the use of standing Board 
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committees) because of the many details involved in the building 
program which have policy implications.” 

“We feel that our committee has been an asset to us, both in 
planning and in maintaining community confidence.” 

“Because of the size of our Board (12) and the need for 
innumerable meetings at the present time, the work of the com- 
mittee has been more than justified.” 


Perhaps the continuance of a system of operation which 
is not generally approved is. found in the fact that “it works” 
for this minority of city systems. The inference can be made 
from this group of superintendents that board building com- 
mittees do not restrict in any way the functioning of admin- 
istrative staff members or outside consultants and that cordial 
relations are the rule. 

While no perfect relationship exists, it can be said that 
boards with larger memberships are more likely to have 
building committees than those with smaller memberships. 
There is little relationship between the population of a 
city and the use of committee organization. Very large 
cities such as Boston, Chicago, Detroit, and St. Louis have no 
board building committee, but other very large cities such 
as Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh do. 
In the systems that have board building committees, the 
number on the committee is more often a majority rather 
than a minority of the total board membership. The num- 
ber on the committee varies from 4 to 7 people. 

The board building committee makes recommendations to 
the board as a whole which finally decides the course of 
action to be taken. Most authorities are of the opinion that 
all too often the report of a standing committee is given 
uncritical acceptance by the board as a whole. In effect, the 
final action by the entire board would be only a formality 
with the real control resting with the several ‘“sub-school 
boards.”” What little evidence on this there was disclosed 
in the writer’s study seemed to support this contention. It 
was reported by some superintendents that the standing 
committee on buildings “saved” the entire board a “lot of 
work.” and it was very influential with its recommendations 
usually accepted by the board. 

What functions do board building committees perform 
in the minority of systems where they are found? The fol- 
lowing are excerpts from statements of professional school 
administrators in the large city systems studied: 

devotes its time exclusively to building problems. i.e., 
purchase of sites, selection of architects, approval of plans for 
new buildings, etc.” 

has the responsibility to work with the superintendent 
and other appropriate members of the staff in reviewing factual 
studies concerning the building program, consulting when neces- 
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“The wise use of resource people to supply information . . . in school plant planning, 
is the way the board can most effectively discharge its responsibility . . .” 


sary with architects . . . , and making recommendations to the 
board on questions which require more detailed study than could 
well be undertaken by the entire board in a board meeting.” 

“  . . we of the staff use the board committee as a sounding 
board and a ‘try out group’ as we shape our staff recommenda- 
tions to be presented to the entire board. One of the most useful 
roles of the committee is to raise with the staff the kinds of 
questions on which the rest of the board is likely to desire 
answers.” 

“This committee is responsible for the preparation of a long- 
range building program and for the establishment of priorities . . . 
for recommendations on such details as school site, classroom 
standard, and general architectural features.” 

“The Committee studies survey results of building needs, inter- 
views architects, looks over sites, studies educational specifications 
for buildings, and discusses with architects preliminary and 
final plans.” 

“Our committee is a study and research group for our building 


. . . this is where staff members can discuss problems of 
school sites, buildings, and building plans and get lay reaction 
before matters are presented to the board for final action. The 
board is saved a good deal of discussion time as a result... . 


The committee meets once a month, and sometimes more often 
if needed... .” 


During a time of considerable school plant construction 
and with the development of professional resource people, 
however, it is difficult to conceive of a board building com- 
mittee as being a necessary and valuable agent. Theoretically 
all board members should be responsible for all aspects of 
the building program and none should be kept uninformed 


under the excuse of saving time through eliminating certain 
discussions. 

The complex problems of the selection of sites, the employ- 
ment of architects, the approval of building plans, the final 
determination of the disposition of construction contracts, 
and the ultimate acceptance of the completed school build- 
ing seem to require the deliberation and action by the board 
as a whole. Technical problems, such as a comprehensive 
analysis of school plant facilities upon which long-range 
building programs are to be based, should be referred to 
the administrative staff (who may in turn call upon profes- 
sional consultants from without the system) rather than 
the board building committee. 

The full utilization of the professional staff working with 
other resource people seems to make unnecessary the frag- 
mentation of school boards into committees concerned with 
the technical aspects of many school plant problems. 

Since World War II there has been a distinct trend toward 
involving more rather than fewer people in school plant plan- 
ning. The task of marshaling resource people within and 
without the school system who are to serve as advisers to 
the entire board should be the delegated responsibility of 
the chief executive officer of the school board and not a 
special committee. The healthy and desirable practice of 
involving teachers and lay groups working with their special 
consultants can be directed best by the executive officer 
of the board. 

It could well be that we are in a period during which board 
building committees will eventually become extinct. 
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This graph, taken from page 80 of “Local School Construction Programs,” 

by N. E. Viles, Associate Chief, School Housing Section, U. S. Office of 

Education, provides an outline of the general procedures that occur during 

a local school building program. The actual order of the steps may well 
change, of course, with the individual district. 
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In rural communities, school boards face unique problems 


rarely understood by others. Here are many of the— 


minds of some board members the ques- 
tion of the justice of these “high” sal- 
aries); and expenditures for curriculum 
items that educators might consider 
necessary but many board members 
consider frills. 


Board Community Unity 


Obviously, most of the characteristics 
mentioned above are to be found in the 
majority of the populace in the rural 
community and not just the members 
of the board of education. This brings 
us to the next characteristic. Rural 
board members have a much closer con- 
tact with all factions of their com- 
munity than do the members of the city 
board. It is not difficult for members of 
the rural board to discern the senti- 
ments and reactions of their commu- 
nity. In truth, it would be difficult not 


Dilemmas of Rural School Boards 


Eleven million pupils are being edu- 
cated in the rural schools of America 
today. Well over a million-and-a-half 
school board members, constituting over 
a quarter of a million school boards, 
shoulder the responsibility for this chal- 
lenging job. A survey of the educational 
literature pertinent to school boards in- 
dicates, however, that the concern with 
rural boardmanship is certainly not 
commensurate with the scope and diffi- 
culty of the job being done. In actuality, 
the uniqueness of the job of a rural 
board member is seldom recognized nor 
understood by a large majority of edu- 
cational writers and theorists. All too 
often we concern ourselves primarily 
with the functions and problems of the 
larger city or metropolitan school sys- 
tems. 

Members of rural school boards are 
faced daily with problems unique to 
their positions as educational leaders 
and decision makers in their commu- 
nities—— problems quite unlike those 
confronting their colleagues in the 
larger communities and school districts. 
Let us consider some of these. 


Rural Board’s Composition 
The composition of the rural school 
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board is usually quite different from 
that of the city board. A majority of the 
membership tends to be agriculturists 
or small businessmen as opposed to the 
metropolitan board’s preponderance of 
professional members. The level of the 
economy of a community and its stabil- 
ity directly determine the attitude of the 
members of a school board. Farming 
and small business seem to dictate con- 
servatism in the individual board mem- 
ber. This should not be interpreted to 
mean that the rural community does not 
want as high a level of education for its 
children as does the larger city. But 
there is, in the rural area, a constant 
consciousness of tax rates — tax rates 
which may steadily rise but seldom 
fall. At the same time the incomes of 
farmers, and in turn the incomes of 
the businesses supported by the farms, 
may fall just as easily as they may rise. 
This instability in the rural economy 
most naturally affects the attitude of 
rural board members toward such 
things as: long-term building bonds; 
teacher salaries (which, in order to be 
competitive, often place the teacher, 
and especially the administrator, among 
the higher income groups of the com- 
munity, which in turn raises in the 


to know the feelings of the community 
in all matters pertaining to the schools. 
Generally the rural schools are the 
center of community activity and are, 
therefore, under constant and minute 
scrutinization. In a sense, the rural 
community is a composite lay advisory 
board. This necessitates extremely thor- 
ough explanations by the board of edu- 
cation of every move. This is a desirable 
practice in any size community, but is 
often not required and therefore not 
practiced in the larger community. 

There is also a strong tendency to- 
ward traditionalism in the rural com- 
munity. A board member must be well 
imbued with and constantly aware of 
these traditions. He must be perceptive, 
patient, understanding, loyal, and above 
all else, ever ready to listen. His is a 
twenty-four-hour-a-day job, for rural 
constituents often bring their problems 
and opinions of the schools to the board 
members rather than to the school ad- 
ministrator. 

Such a relationship to the community 
carries with it a constant pressure on 
the board member. This pressure is felt 
in many ways. For instance, although 
the rural taxpayer is extremely econ- 
omy-minded, the local schools are 
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The Major Dilemmas of Rural School Boards — 


In the area of finance, the instability of the agricultural economy means 


fewer facilities, as well as a more limited curriculum... 


in the area of the teaching staff, greater teacher turnover means lack of 
continuity in the educational program. Add to this the conflict of 


consolidation as weighed against traditionalism. 


usually expected to purchase supplies 

especially food supplies for the caf- 
eteria — locally. In most cases a con- 
siderable amount of money could be 
saved by purchasing from wholesale 
houses. But the dilemma between sup- 
porting those who support the schools 
(in many ways other than taxes) and 
maximum economy must be resolved by 
the school board. 

This intimate relationship between 
board and community carries into 
teacher-parent-student-administrator as- 
sociations just as strongly as it does in 
community-board relations. There are 
few secrets in the rural community. 
Consequently, personal relationships are 
close. Let us take an example. Pupil 
counseling, rather than the formal func- 
tion of the larger school, is a constant 
process in the rural school. It is usually 
best accomplished by the individual 
teacher or administrator, in and out of 
school, since family background, mo- 
tivating factors, and potential conse- 
quences are usually well understood by 
all concerned. Impersonal relationships 
are not only impossible, but wholely 
undesirable, and therefore nonexistent. 

It is not at all uncommon for board 
members to be concerned with the 
progress of individual students. These 
concerns often become unofficial busi- 
ness at board meetings, for the behavior 
or progress of an individual student may 
easily affect the community’s attitude 
toward the type of job the schools are 
doing. It should be apparent to the 
reader that this is one of the gratifying 
aspects of rural boardmanship. A good 
job is more easily discernible and the 
gratitude of one’s community is more 
easily known. 


Financing the Rural Schools 

In most rural districts the problem 
of financing the school program weighs 
most heavily on the shoulders of the 
board member. This factor is often 
more acute than in the metropolitan 
areas due to the lack of industry and 
the resulting low-assessed valuation per 
pupil. Logically, the smaller the district, 
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with few exceptions, the greater the 
problem. And, as all board members are 
well aware, the financial status of a 
district largely determines the ability 
of a school to do the type of job that 
is expected of it. 

The financial status affects the qual- 
ity of the teaching staff (this may be 
disputed by some, but research has 
shown that this is generally true), the 
scope of the educational program, and 
the condition of the facilities, as well 
as many other important factors. It is 
true that some rural school districts are 
indeed fortunate in that they have a 
high-assessed valuation and a_ small- 
pupil enrollment. But these instances 
are the exception rather than the rule. 
The large majority of rural boards are 
constantly faced with the ever increas- 
ing problem of making too few dollars 
buy the type of education that their 
community expects— and these com- 
munity expectations are growing with 
each passing year. 

The problem of obtaining competent 
teachers (and in some cases, any type 
of teacher) in a very competitive market 
is a serious one. Teacher turnover is 
high in rural areas. Salaries are usually 
lower than in the cities, particularly at 
the maximum level. Most teachers seem 
to feel that living in or near a large 
city is more desirable than living in the 
rural areas. 

And one of the most difficult prob- 
lems, especially at the secondary level, 
is finding teachers who are generalists 
rather than specialists (i.e., can teach 
two or more subjects rather than one). 
On top of this, many young teachers 
will take a job in a rural school at a 
lower salary simply to get enough ex- 
perience to qualify them for teaching in 
the city system. They stay in the rural 
area for a year or two and then move 
on. This makes for a lack of continuity 
in both the staff and the educational 
program which is felt by community 
and pupils alike. Too often rural boards 
and administrators must take any 
teacher they can get, rather than select 
from several qualified candidates. Find- 


ing a teacher who will be satisfied with 
rural life and will fit into the commu- 
nity (a prime consideration in the se- 
lection of most rural teachers), be will- 
ing to accept a more difficult job of 
teaching (more subjects and outside 
duties) for less money, and perhaps be 
willing to stay at least a few years, is 
an almost insurmountable problem 
faced by rural boards of education. 

Once the new teacher is hired, board 
members, as well as all other citizens 
interested in good schools, must look 
to the problem of locating adequate 
housing for this new member of the 
community. This is often a_ serious 
problem in the rural area. The burden 
usually falls on the school board mem- 
ber. 

There is at least one other major 
dilemma faced by rural school boards. 
Small schools mean small enrollment 
and small enrollment means a limited 
staff. The next step, of course is a lim- 
ited curriculum.The problem is particu- 
larly prevalent at the secondary level, 
although all too often such areas of 
instruction as art, physical education, 
and music are slighted at the elemen- 
tary level as well. In the high shool 
and junior high it is often next to im- 
possible for the rural school to offer 
more than the basic curriculum which 
qualifies a student for college entrance. 

The problem, of course, is twofold: 
(1) finances— only so many teachers 
can be justified from the standpoint of 
enrollment and budget and they must 
be able to teach the basic subjects; and 
(2) the school facilities — most rural 
schools just don’t have the facilities or 
equipment for the type of diversified 
program offered in the larger school. 
So the rural board must do one of two 
things: (1) hire an administrator who 
is a magician in teacher recruitment 
and selection as well as in school pro- 
gramming (and even this won’t solve 
the problem entirely); (2) convince the 
community that their children are get- 
ting a better foundation in the “funda- 
mentals” even if they are not getting 
all of the extras. In most small schools, 
with smaller classes and more teacher 
time per pupil, this should be true. 


Problems of Major Consequence 


Rural education faces many problems 
of major consequence today. The eval- 
uation of the small school and the job 
it is doing, the conflicts of consolidation 
and unification as weighed against tradi- 
tionalism and community identity, the 
dilemmas of financing and teacher re- 
cruitment and school construction are 
only a few. As these are the problems of 
rural education, so are they the prob- 
lems of rural board members. No group 
of individuals has a more difficult task 
—a task that is as little understood by 
others. 
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This will probably start an argument, 
but many people have discovered that 
news editors and reporters don’t have 
horns. Someone undoubtedly can dis- 
prove the statement — a few may have 
pictorial proof, showing newsmen with 
smoking nostrils. All of which means 
that it may be time to analyze this 
rare breed of alleged humanity. 

After several years experience around 
newsmen, here are a few observations: 

1. They all sleep and eat (some of 
them three meals a day) like the rest of 
us; 

2. News reporters often marry. Here- 
with begins the frustrations of many a 
school administrator who forgets that 
his wife plays bridge two or three after- 
noons a week, never realizing that the 
news editor’s wife also plays bridge. 
Pity the poor school official who never 
leaked that story to the editor, and who 
was completely bewildered when it ap- 
peared on page one; 

3. Many of them have, have had, or 
will have kids in the public schools, 
and many a news lead has been dropped 
incidentally over the supper table; 

4. Newsmen are inquisitive, or as 
some people say “just plain nosey.” If 
they weren’t, they would get fired; 

5. Generally, a good newsman can 
spot a “half-truth” or an “untruth” 
three city blocks; it’s something that 
comes built-in with people in the pro- 
fession ; 

6. Few seasoned newsmen are easily 
impressed by clothes, the size of your 
desk, the depth of your office carpet, 
or the number of degrees exhibited on 
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the wall. He probably just interviewed 
some uranium millionaire and tomor- 
row’s assignment includes “Miss Ultra 
Shape of 1957”; 

7. As a rule newsmen are the poorest 
souls on this planet to tell your money 
troubles to. Most of them can spot you 
two tales of woe and come out one loan 
consolidation better. An underpaid 
schoolman telling a news reporter all 
about his financial troubles is like walk- 
ing a treadmill; 

8. Most newsmen are sympathetic to- 
ward schools— maybe not always to- 
ward every school personality and there 
is no reason why they should be, any 
more than they should be sympathetic 
toward all doctors, lawyers, or truck 
drivers. 


The Profession of News Gathering 

News editing and reporting is a pro- 
fession. Those of us who view this 
highly competitive field with stereotype 
notions that envision a fast-talking, 
sloppily dressed individual with hat 
pushed back and a pencil behind one 
ear, are missing the boat. We are guilty 
in the manner of those who view school 
teachers as stereotypes. 

There are all kinds of newsmen, just 
as there are all kinds of teachers. Some 
are inexperienced, while others may 
have had “too much experience.”’ A few 
may even violate the ethics of the pro- 
fession, while some are uncompromising 
in their search to carry out their media’s 
philosophy. 

The educator who asks a newsman to 
violate a code of ethics is skating on 





) Relations 


Here is common sense 
approach to the “ABC's” of 
good school-newsmen 


relationships .. . 


BILL BAXTER 
Director, School-Community Relations, 
Amarillo, Tex., Schools 
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thin ice. For where is his recourse when 
a party accuses the educator of wrong- 
doing? In the eyes of the newsman he 
may already be guilty. If he urged the 
newsman to violate a code or practice, 
would not the educator do the same 
thing? 

All of which leads to this “off the 
record” business, one of the most dan- 
gerous ways in which an educator can 
live. Simply to ask, or even worst to 
tell, a newsman that “this is off the 
record” is step one toward journalistic 
suicide. In the first place, most edu- 
cators don’t know what should be off 
the record, any more than most edi- 
tors know whether manuscript writing 
should be introduced at grade three, 
four, or never. The educator who ex- 
plains a position or a plan to the news- 
man and leaves the running of the 
medium alone, will live a happier life. 

Simply to keep an item out of the 
news does not insure its secrecy. Gut- 
tenberg, Marconi, and Bell, were all 
brilliant men but what they could learn 
about communications over the back 
yard fence, at the super market, across 
the bridge table, and at PTA meetings! 

Specific examples of good and bad do 
not necessarily fortress a given posi- 
tion and a couple that will now be 
sighted do not place halos on all news- 
men. They may be considered by some 
as another dangerous way in which to 
live. However, most educators who have 
dealt with journalists for very long, 
probably subscribe to a portion of these 
practices: 


The Educator Tells All 

A particularly obnoxious high school 
boy agitated an elderly male teacher to 
the point of frustration, day after day. 
The boy’s chief delight was to “put 
the screws on tight and see what hap- 


pens.” One day it did happen. The 
teacher “blew his top” in laboratory 
class and chased the boy from the build- 
ing with an instrument that could have 
inflicted injury or even death. 

The principal remained silent. The 
teacher remained silent. Administrative 
officials were not informed. By early 
evening, news of the incident leaked by 
hook-and-crook to the newsmen, who 
called a school official for clarification. 

Visions of headlines loomed large. 
Possible legal action certainly couldn’t 
be ruled out. The “screws were really 
on.” And to make matters worse, while 
everybody was saying how sorry he was, 
someone revealed the impending musical 
debut of the teacher’s 20-year old col- 
lege daughter. 

School officials told the whole story 
to newsmen, including the scheduled 
musical debut of the teacher’s daughter. 
With measured calculations, including 
considerable personal risk, the newsmen 
involved decided to pass the story. 
Why? For several reasons: (1) the high 
school boy was not injured; (2) the 
teacher had been clearly provoked; (3) 
an innocent party (the daughter) 
would have paid a heavy penalty in bad 
publicity; and (4) newsmen had the 
whole story and nobody asked them or 
told them to keep it off the record; (5) 
if legal action were taken, the story 
could then be run. 


The Educator Tells All . . . Part 2 

Sam Principal was on a routine visit 
to Room 14. An enraged parent burst 
upon the scene hurling accusations from 
Dewey to Adler. The verbal piffle was 
followed by madam’s attempt to estab- 
lish her role in society as a female 
pugilist. Sam, unable to remember a 
single college lecture that covered this 
problem, forcibly ushered the fisticuffic 


ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS AFFIRMATIVELY AND YOUR 
“POOR” PRESS RELATIONS WILL BE A LOT RICHER... 


. Dol! really believe that all phases 
of education should be covered 
by professional newsmen? 

. Do | encourage proper school 
coverage by keeping newsmen 
informed of school activities, 
plans, and by treating them 
courteously? 

. Do | send advance agendas, 
budgets, programs, and other 
materials to editors for their 
study and information? 

. Do | ever drop by the newsrooms 
for conversation and coffee, and 
nothing more? 

Do | know a representative num- 
ber of newsmen in my town or 


city? 


6. Do! restrain my urges to tell edi- 
tors what they can and can’t print 
about schools? 


. Do | see that newsmen know 
about and are invited to all im- 
portant school events, including 
board meetings? 


. Have | worked out some kind of 
agreement with editors about 
“executive sessions”? 


. Has someone assumed or been 
delegated the role of liaison with 
newsmen in my town or city? 

. Am I willing to release unfavor- 


able news along with the favor- 
able? 


taxpayer through the door and into the 
hallway .. . for this was not an author- 
ized demonstration for language arts- 
social studies, even if it did point out 
a few facts of life. 

All the academic gods were against 
Sam that day and in the scuffle the lady 
fell to the floor, whereupon she com- 
plained of a “hip injury resulting from 
the fall inflicted when struck by the 
principal.” Needless to say, the whole 
thing was involved, with cause and 
effect being somewhat beside the point. 
The extra zest was added when an in- 
dignant neighbor of the “injured 
mother” was the first one to call news- 
men with “colorful and unbiased” cov- 
erage of the incident. 

The editor’s requests for details 
netted a complete account of the affair, 
with an invitation to talk with the 
principal. The decision: to print the 
story only if the husband or wife made 
formal legal charges against the prin- 
cipal. 

Although many threats were made 
and the matter was discussed with the 
proper legal authorities, charges were 
not filed. Newsmen waited and resisted 
pressures that urged the printing of the 
story, which would have been difficult 
to write without embarrassment to the 
principal. Thanks to the judgment of 
newsmen, the principal still enjoys an 
unblemished record in the community. 

A great deal is said today about 
“schools being big news,” and that edi- 
tors ought to rise up and take notice 
of their existence and give proper rec- 
ognition to institutions of learning. If 
you have ever felt that your institution 
is slighted or overlooked, here is a 
small suggestion. Drop by a city desk 
when the mail is being opened and look 
at the publicity handouts that pour in 
by the bagsful. It will be a real educa- 
tion to see how many people are trying 
to get into the news. Many efforts are 
noteworthy with emphasis on top-notch 
journalism and genuine offers of co- 
operation. If you live in a sizable town 
or city this trip will be educational and 
you may realize that the schools do get 
their share of news coverage. 


Today’s Public Relations Program 


The realization that news media can’t 
do our public relations work has struck 
rather hard at some of us in the lazier 
bracket. For so long it was asumed that 
news coverage was the panacea to all 
school problems, sort of an opposite 
philosophy to those who fought to keep 
schools out of the news. Today, both 
factions are out, with the full realiza- 
tion that PR programs are all-inclusive 
propositions, having their proper rela- 
tionships to news media. It was a 
beautiful philosophy while it lasted but 
like all soft touches it soon faded .. . 
so back to work. 
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Should 
All Be 
Paid 
Alike? 


ALLAN M. STEWART 
Acting Superintendent, District +58, 


Downers Grove, Ill. 
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A Plea for Justice in Rewarding the Good Teacher — 


There are several reasons why all teachers should not be paid alike. 
Merit rating may be a part of the answer, providing we have a basic, 


competitive salary system . 


. we combine the right administrative officers 
and teachers as an evaluating group . 


. and we recognize the proper 


services as guidelines for merit advancement. 


One of the knotty problems which 
remains to be settled in education today 
is whether a salary schedule shall rec- 
ognize positions in the system or the 
training and experience of the teacher. 
An unanswered question is, “What is 
the board of education buying — service 
to the boys and girls of the community 
or the good, bad, or indifferent prep- 
aration and years of experience of the 
teacher?” 

Traditionally, schedules have been of 
the position type, but the single-salary 
schedule has become prevalent in recent 
years. 

This prevalence makes us ask whether 
good education depends solely on the 
relative levels of teachers’ salaries? We 
all know teachers who make teaching 
an exciting profession. Some who show 
promise in the beginning lose educa- 
tional momentum as they go up the 
salary ladder. What is it that makes 
many teachers good, productive, and 
contributing teachers— some with de- 
grees, some without, some married, 
some not, some high on the schedule, 
some not? Should all be paid alike? 

No salary schedule can be devised 
which accurately and justly allocates 
a sum of money to each teacher for 
services rendered. Yet each and every 
principal knows who his best teachers 
are and he can also classify those of 
average abilities and those of poor abil- 
ity. Paying all teachers alike only offers 
protection to the mediocre and ineffec- 
tive teacher, and penalizes the capable 
and productive teacher. 


Varying Factors in Paying Teachers 
We cannot justify paying men higher 
salaries on an educational or service 
basis, but economically and _ socially, 
it seems to be justified. The female 
teacher, who ardently supports the 
“equal pay for equal work” practice, 
soon changes her thinking when she 
marries one of those fellow teachers 
and actually experiences the additional 
demands upon a man’s salary. Such a 
factor as the law of supply and demand 
dictates that men are more needed in 
the teaching profession than are women. 
Should all be paid alike? Only if the 
community can determine that all are 
equally effective and have equal de- 
mands made upon their earning power. 
Our democracy ‘ncludes free enterprise 


and reward for those who can produce. 
Most of today’s salary schedules tend 
to stifle initiative and bring about a 
leveling influence which does not con- 
tribute to the best interests of the boys 
and girls whom teachers serve. 

No salary schedule will eliminate the 
“poor” teacher and improve the quality 
of teaching. Basically, a schedule is an 
administrative convenience based not 
upon local situations, but dictated pri- 
marily by the competition with neigh- 
boring school systems. If we are not 
improving our school systems with so- 
called “good” salary schedules, they are 
not serving their intended purpose. The 


lock-step schedule is unfair to the 
“poor” teacher because: 
1. The “poor” teacher probably 


doesn’t know how to be a _ better 
teacher and a better salary each year 
won't improve her ability. 

2. A “poor” teacher probably doesn’t 
recognize her inferiority. Her limited 
contact with other professional col- 
leagues prevents her from becoming 
vividly aware of better ways to teach. 

3. Personality difficulties cause much 
conflict which results in a teacher being 
unsuccessful. An additional salary in- 
crement each year doesn’t change nega- 
tive attitudes and lack of rapport with 
children. 

4. The lack of physical energy, vi- 
tality, and endurance destines some 
teachers to mediocrity. Salary incre- 
ments won’t change this situation either. 


Is Merit Rating the Answer? 


The future trend in salary schedules 
is a matter of conjecture. We cannot 
conclude that the supply of teachers 
will increase (or decrease for that mat- 
ter) because of existing salary policies. 
We know the supply of boys and girls 
is increasing rapidly each year. The 
taxpayers’ dollar is being taxed to the 
limit. We must devise a means of more 
adequately distributing the moneys al- 
located for salaries among those em- 
ployed. Is merit rating the answer? 

The controversy over merit rating is 
as acute as ever. Strange though it 
seems, little more is known today than 
was known 30 years ago. Much of the 
research on merit rating has been based 
on theory stemming from measures of 
expediency employed by many school 
systems from time to time. Often one 
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“Can we measure good teaching? . . . If we can determine who is best to hire 
and who is best to keep, we can determine who is better . . . for recognition.” 


hears the following: “The public does 
not mind paying teachers good salaries 
but it demands competence; it wants 
value received for the money it spends 
on education.” Few teachers disagree 
on the inadequacy of their salaries when 
their pay is measured against wage 
scales of skilled or semiskilled workers, 
not to mention other professionals. 
Many regard merit rating as a way 
not to pay teachers better salaries. 
Teachers will resist merit rating as 
long as sO many are not receiving a 
living wage based upon today’s stand- 
ards and high cost of living. Before 
any school system can move with much 
success to a merit pay plan, it must 
first accord to all teachers a basic salary 
com petitive with incomes in other fields. 
Whether we like it or not, we do have 
merit rating. Children rate and judge 
teachers every day, so do parents and 
patrons in most communities. Teachers, 
themselves, know who in their group 
are outstanding and how they compare 
with other colleagues. Administrators 
evaluate and make official judgments of 
teachers periodically. Many say that 
merit rating would result in too many 
mistakes regardless of how many ex- 
perts were involved in the rating. Why 
can’t we recognize that “blanket salary 
schedules” cause mistakes to be made 
in every system every year through 
granting the same increment to the 
excellent, average, and inferior teacher. 
Errors made in a merit rating scale 
can easily be corrected — those in a 
blanket schedule invariably stand. 


A Combination Favored 

Our democratic society assures free- 
dom of opportunity. Our teachers extol 
the virtues of our free enterprise sys- 
tem. How can they when they only 
experience the automatic salary scale 
and its deadening security. Our schools 
should recognize the competent and dil- 
igent teacher above those fellow col- 
leagues who could not be so character- 
ized. Merit rating alone, will probably 
not do this. I favor a combination of 
basic salary increments with a merit 
feature on a percentage basis, imposed 
upon the base schedule. Placing a merit 
rating system upon a basic salary plan 
should assure a degree of permanency 
on the staff, reasonable satisfaction that 
there was something to work toward, 
and an increased effectiveness of teach- 
ing boys and girls. 

The key question which educational 
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leaders face is whether merit plans will 
be developed through leadership from 
within the profession or will be formu- 
lated by lay groups, boards of edu- 
cation, or legislative bodies. If we are 
to conceive ways of according com- 
petitive salaries to all and better pay 
to better teachers, without sacrificing 
some of the professional conditions that 
all teachers desire and must have, it 
is essential that professional people as- 
sume this leadership. 


How to Evaluate Services 


It is frequently stated that industry 
can measure production, but how could 
the production of teachers ever be 
measured fairly and accurately? Pro- 
duction of a worker whose operation is 
purely mechanical can be measured in 
terms of material output. We cannot 
overlook the fact that many human fac- 
tors condition the productivity of any 
worker. One very important factor is 
that of pitting his initiative, know-how, 
and determination against those with 
whom he is competing. Salary schedules 
remove this vital human factor and 
reduce all teachers to the same level, 
figuratively speaking. 

Many critics claim that a merit sys- 
tem would create dissension and dis- 
satisfaction among staff members and 
destroy morale. What system, however, 
is without merit rating entirely? Merit 
or some evaluative technique is always 
employed at these points in the teacher’s 
career: 

- 1. When the initial hiring is done. 

2. When building assignments are 
made, 

3. When tenure is gained, 

4. When special duty assignments are 
made -— committee memberships, etc., 

5. When certain promotions are 
made. 

Professional competence, effective 
teaching and service to boys and girls, 
and contributions to his profession 
should be considered and jointly de- 
termined by an administrative staff be- 
fore attaching any mark of meritorious 
service to a teacher. Teachers should 
participate in the development and ap- 
plication of merit policies. Through their 
elected representative they could help 
judge merit of colleagues and appraise 
effectiveness and fairness of merit de- 
cisions. Administrative control would 
naturally determine the number of 
teachers to whom merit recognition 
would be given, the per cent plan or 


actual amount of money to be expended 
for merit ratings, or both. No one would 
expect each staff member to be worthy 
of merit advancement — if so, we have 
reached Utopia! 

All teachers need the security of some 
type of base salary schedule. Many 
teachers need and are worthy of a 
chance to advance beyond what is given 
to all—hence, a combination of base 
schedule with a percentage ceiling at 
the several steps should be provided, 
beyond a period of system internship. 

Can we measure good teaching ob- 
jectively? If we can determine who is 
best to hire and who is best to keep, 
we can also determine who is better 
among those who remain in the school 
system. Those who are better should 
be given the recognition. It is not fair 
for us to continue with personnel prac- 
tices which often contradict each other 
and defeat the attainment of high mo- 
rale and productivity. 

Among those locally who should be 
able to differentiate among teaching 
ability and service would be the superin- 
tendent, principal, curriculum workers, 
and supervisors. Selected teachers might 
very well contribute from the classroom 
teachers’ point of view. 

While teaching in a given school sys- 
tem for a given term, a teacher, to 
be considered for merit advancement 
should: 

1. Be 
problems, 

2. Maintain a pleasant and co-oper- 
ative attitude, 

3. Create an interesting atmosphere 
in her classroom and develop good emo- 
tional climate for boys and girls, 

4. Give freely of her time 
needed, 

5. Teach boys and girls, not just 
subjects, 

6. Be a person — not just a teacher, 

7. Put her shoulder to the wheel when 
it is needed for the welfare of all, 

8. Aid in curriculum planning and 
design, 

9. Maintain an even temperament 
and contribute to staff espirit de corps, 

10. Think of teaching as a profession 
and make every effort to improve its 
Status. 

The intangibles will always pose a 
problem for the evaluator. Yet good 
teachers can be separated from those of 
average quality and certainly the aver- 
age teacher can be identified apart from 
the “poor” teacher. 


consistent in management 


when 
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Spurred on by Sputniks and missiles, 


schools are surveying their science programs. 


The following board 


report on an elementary school 


science program defines (1) the purpose of the program... 
(2) indicates how these goals are implemented .. . 
(3) and describes how the program should be further developed. 


Spotlight on Science 


|. BOARD MEMBER PLATT: 


In his speech on November 13, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower urged every school 
board to review its curriculum and pol- 
icies in the light of the requirements of 
the post-Sputnik era. 

This review and the possible modi- 
fications in our policies that may result 
from it are essential steps; more than 
that, I believe the way our board and 
others all over the country respond to 
the President’s request will determine 
whether or not the United States sys- 
tem of public education is adequate for 
the long run competition we face. The 
United States system can compete suc- 
cessfully, but only if we work at it re- 
sponsibly, vigorously, and continuously. 


The Technological and Education Race 

As a preamble, it may be useful to 
contrast the principles of education in 
the USSR with those in the United 
States. In Russia the function of edu- 
cation is to serve the needs of the 
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State. In the U. S. the objective of 
education is individual development 
with freedom and opportunity to choose 
one’s lifework. In the first case central 
state authorities tailor the education 
curriculum and system to meet the 
goal of building up military and eco- 
nomic power. This power is based in- 
creasingly upon rapid advances in tech- 
nology. In our case, we seek individual 
and social progress through the activ- 
ities of many decentralized local and 
state agencies which determine curricula 
and policies. While our local groups 
may avail themselves of guidance ma- 
terial from educational centers and 
from education agencies in the state and 
federal governments, there is a_ high 
degree of local option in applying these 
guides. 

Since we believe in giving individuals 
the information and ideas that will al- 
low them to choose their own lifework, 
we need to be sure science is presented 
in a favorable light. Fortunately, our 


EXPLAINING THEIR SCIENCE PROGRAM ... 


In a dialogue form, this report to the 
Menlo Park, Calif., board on the district's 
elementary science pro- 
gram was made by the 
district's superintendent, 
Dr. 
(left), 
clerk, Mr. William Platt 
(right), deputy director 
of economics research 
the Stanford Uni- 
versity’s Research Insti- 
tute at Stanford, Calli- 
fornia. 


Melville Homfeld 
and the board's 











country appears to be maturing out of 
the phase in which scientists and en- 
gineers were regarded as odd balls. In 
the U.S.S.R. the scientist and the edu- 
cator is at the top of all professions in 
prestige and salary. Little wonder that 
the top students there are attracted into 
science and teaching. While we may not 
go that far, I believe there are things 
each school board can do to enhance 
the stature of and enthusiasm for sci- 
ence and mathematics. We should find 
what these things are and make them a 
part of our policies. 

I mention this much of the contrast 
in education between the two countries 
only to show the heavy responsibilities 
our school boards carry. The outcome 
of the long run technological race is in 
a large measure in the hands of school 
districts across the country. 


Nonmilitary Benefits of Science 


Our need to be competitive in weap- 
ons technology is not only the only 
reason for us to place added emphasis 
upon science. Fortunately, science and 
the scientific method are also tre- 
mendous forces for nonmilitary prog- 
ress. They stimulate new products and 
industries and higher productivity. Fur- 
ther, the scientific method itself has 
application beyond the domain of nat- 
ural or physical phenomena; it is being 
used increasingly to understand social 
phenomena and human relations. 

This School District can be proud of 
having already taken steps to strengthen 
its science instruction. This year full- 
time specialized science teachers are 
conducting improved science classes for 
7th and 8th graders, using at least a 
modest amount of appropriate equip- 
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ment and facilities. These arrangements 
were put into effect with some hardship 
to other activities, occasioned by a dis- 
trict-wide shortage of classrooms and a 
tight budget. I think we are all glad 
we put the priorities where we did. 

The school board would be glad to 
hear from our superintendent a report 
on the current objectives and methods 
of science instruction in our District. 


ll. DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 
HOMFELD: 


Let it be understood that the primary 
purpose of science experiences in our 
elementary school is not to make sci- 
entists of all children. The objectives 
of our science program are to: 





1. KEEP CHILDREN CURIOUS 

Research studies show that most of the 
spontaneous questions children ask are in 
the field of science. Feed this scientific 
appetite. 


2. START WITH A QUESTION 

Help children develop a scientific atti- 
tude by approaching each activity with a 
problem to be solved. Ask: 

a) What do we want to find out? 

b) What materials do we need? 

c) What will we do? 

d) What happened? 

e) What did we learn? 
3. TEACH THE SCIENTIST’S WAY 

Help children to increase their ability to 
use problem solving in the total sphere of 
living lest we end up with one foot in the 
jet age and the other in the social oxcart. 
The scientific method of problem solving 
must be applied to everyday life. 


4. TRAVEL THE HIGH ROAD OF 
CHILD INTEREST 


A child’s normal curiosity can be given 
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a truly scientific bent and used to initiate 
a science unit. 
5. IMPROVE THE CHILD’S 

SCIENTIFIC EYESIGHT 

Children today are surrounded by the 
wonders of radar-TV and the satellite 
named “Sputnik.” Help them to acquire 
an eye for all the science around them. 

6. SHARPEN THE STUDENT’S 

SKILLS 

Improve his proficiency in ways of work- 
ing, reading, recording, computing, observ- 
ing, and experimenting. 

These, then, we feel, are the im- 
mediate objectives of an “atomic age” 
science program on the elementary 
school level. They are the six guide- 
posts we used in setting up the Menlo 
Park science curriculum. 


Science Program Objectives 
In Menlo Park, these are considered 
the goals of an effective science 
program: (1) keep children curious... 
(2) start with a question . . . (3) teach 
the scientist's way . . . (4) travel 

the high road of child interest . . . 

(5) improve the child's scientific 
eyesight ... and 

(6) sharpen the student's skill. 


Now, how do we go about imple- 
menting these objectives? We found an 
up-to-date program must: 


1. NOT LEAVE SCIENCE PROGRAM 

TO CHANCE 

Science can be taught incidentally as 
when a child brings a strange insect into 
the classroom. The teacher may, of course, 
take advantage of the opportunity to have 
a lesson on insects. But a science program 
limited to this is invariably lopsided and 
inadequate. A good science program can 
be no more left to chance than good 
arithmetic or reading programs. 


2. GIVE TIME FOR SCIENCE 

Require the teacher to plan and schedule 
science instruction. And help the teacher 
teach. Provide handbooks, workshops, and 
opportunities for teachers’ science educa- 
tion. 


3. BE BALANCED AND WELL 
ROUNDED 
The old-fashioned science program lim- 
ited to flower-coloring and butterfly-col- 
lecting can scarcely be considered ade- 


quate. Science programs should include 
problems from electricity to sound, aero- 
nautics to magnetism — as well as related 
mathematics. 


4. PROVIDE FOR THE NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS IN SCIENCE 
Science programs limited to the text- 

book won't do. Science is not static. A 
collection of current, attractive science- 
related reference books should be pro- 
vided in each classroom. Weekly-reader 
type children’s newspapers which feature 
science columns help meet the need for 
up-to-the-minute materials. 


5. PROVIDE ADEQUATE LEARNING 
MATERIAL 


If we are to make an improvement in 
science we must make materials available 
to our teacher. We found the biggest 
impetus our science program received was 
through the availability of science kits 
(including everything from test tubes to 
pulleys) catalog cards explaining science 
experiments which we provided for class- 
rooms; reference books and locally de- 
veloped guides on “How to Teach Science” 
which were placed in teacher’s room at 
each school; expansion of science research 
books in each school library; and, on the 
seventh and eighth grade levels the estab- 
lishment of special science rooms fully 
stocked with general science equipment. 


6. MEET THE NEEDS, INTERESTS, 
AND APTITUDES OF ALL ABILITY 
LEVELS 
Brandwein’s book, The Gifted As Future 

Scientists relates that the majority of 
prominent American scientists began their 
interest in science in upper elementary 
school. Our district has been cognizant 
of the special needs of gifted children and 
has worked out a program of identifica- 
tion and enrichment for these children as 
far back as 1949. The program for helping 
children gifted and talented in science can 
be outlined as follows: 

a) We start with the student’s own in- 
terest and try to give a scientific twist to 
his chief interest. If he finds jet planes 
fascinating, the teacher might turn his 
thoughts to how airplanes fly. 

b) We encourage library research in 
areas of his interest. The teacher urges 
him to work on his own. 

c) We encourage experimentation. 
Teachers invite spare-time handiwork into 
the classroom. 

d) We maintain high standards of 
achievement. Teachers watch carefully that 
the young scientist does not become slip- 
shod. 

e) We give the pupil success experi- 
ences. Teachers provide a chance for the 
child to show off his achievements. Dis- 
trict-wide science fairs are held annually. 
Demonstrations before other classes are 
scheduled. Teaching opportunities are 
sought. 

To this enriched program the Menlo 
Park Elementary Schools add an often 
untapped “extra” in the form of sci- 
ence experts from the community who 
readily and repeatedly give classroom 
lectures and demonstrations. Often, too, 


(Concluded on page 79) 
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In Hicksville, we teach — 


Foreign Languages 
from the First Grade 


VERA V. VILLEGAS 


Supervisor of Foreign Languages, 
Hicksville, N. Y., Schools 


In this era of modern communication, 
foreign countries have been brought into 
closer contact with the United States, and 
it has become necessary for us to speak 
the languages of these peoples. Only when 
one understands the language of the person 
with whom a man wishes to communicate, 
can he be sure that the other will under- 
stand him. If we, as Americans, wish to 
keep our position in the world of diplomacy 
and commerce, we must become a bilingual 
or trilingual nation. 

Unfortunately, in many of our local 
schools, foreign language instruction is not 
begun until the child enters high school. 
It has been proved that at this age a 
child’s speech mechanism is set, and it is 
difficult for any pupil to acquire the cor- 
rect intonation and accent which are ex- 
tremely important in speaking and reading 
a modern foreign language. According to 
scientific data compiled by Dr. Frances 
Ilg: “The optimum age for beginning the 
continuous learning of a second language 
seems to fall within the span of ages four 
through eight. In this early period, the 
brain seems to have the greatest plasticity 
and specialized capacity for acquiring 
speech.” 


The Goal of Foreign Language Study 


The immediate objective of foreign lan- 
guage study is the thorough mastery of the 
language — learning to understand, speak, 
read, and write the language. An impor- 
tant purpose of acquiring these complex 
skills is to create a greater understanding 
of the foreign people whose language one 
is learning, and to appreciate more fully 
their culture and civilization and, through 
this understanding, to help our nation 
build a more peaceful future. 

Other factors to be considered in be- 
ginning the study of foreign languages in 
the elementary schools are psychological, 
sociological, practical, and cultural. Psy- 
chological factors favor this education be- 
cause the complex skills required for this 
type of learning are best mastered at this 
early age. 


Since children are genuinely interested 
in the picturesque aspects of a foreign cul- 
ture, they readily form habits of interracial 
sympathy and understanding. 

The practical factors are evident. A 
child who begins the early study of a 
foreign language can learn to speak it with 
the correct accent and develop a mastery 
of it in a way which is difficult for the 
adolescent. At maturity, he will find that 
he has at his command an instrument of 
communication which greatly increases his 
vocational possibilities. 

Culturally, he has the knowledge of 
two languages, enabling him to open doors 
to a much broader understanding to music, 
art, and literature. He can now penetrate 
more deeply into his own and into a 
foreign culture by comparing the elements 
of the two. 

If we accept and understand the neces- 
sity for beginning foreign language study 
in the early years of the elementary school, 
the following questions propose themselves: 
(1) Where should we start? (2) How and 
what should be taught? (3) Who should 
teach it? How much will it cost? 


The Hicksville Program 


These questions can be answered by 
reviewing the foreign language program in 
the elementary schools of Hicksville, N. Y. 
Hicksville, a Long Island community, un- 
like other areas of the country where 
foreign languages are taught, is composed 
mainly of third or fourth generation Amer- 
icans. There are no dominant foreign ele- 
ments in its population, as there are in 
cities like El Paso and Los Angeles. 

In Hicksville, language study is begun 
in the first grade and continued through 
the twelfth. The program consists of 20- 
minute language periods, four days per 
week. In the elementary schools, the lan- 
guages taught are Spanish, Italian, French, 
and German. The languages taught differ 
from school to school, depending upon the 
children’s interest and the staff’s readiness. 
The pedagogy employed for the first three 





Grades: 1 2 s @ §$§ & 
Work sO sO SO SR_~ SR 


O — aural, oral 
R — reading, writing 
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S — Spanish 
1 — Italian 
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F — French 
Sp — Specialization 








years is the aural-oral method. For three 
years the child is continually exposed to 
the foreign language in a manner which 
appeals to his basic perceptual senses; i.e., 
taste, foreign foods; hearing, national mu- 
sic, etc. He is then gradually exposed to 
the process of becoming literate in the 
language. This is best shown by the chart 
reproduced below. 

The symbol “Sp” on the chart denotes 
specialization in the foreign language area. 
“Specialization” insures the continuity of 
language study. Specialization may be in lit- 
erary, scientific, commercial, or diplomatic 
aspects of the language. All these areas 
involve a different type of vocabulary. 

The classes are conducted entirely in the 
foreign language being taught. Meanings 
are clarified by actions and/or pictures. 
The teachers involved in this program are 
trained elementary school teachers who 
are language majors, and whose family 
background is foreign, insuring the auditory 
adaptability to the correct accent and 
intonation. The financial costs entailed for 
a program of this type are the salaries of 
qualified people. 


Cu!tural Aspects 


The cultural aspects of each nation are 
presented to the children in the following 
ways: playing of national games, art, lit- 
erature, films (slides and strips), music, 
field trips, and by an explanation of how 
holidays are celebrated in each foreign 
country. 

Annually, each school has a French, 
Spanish, German, or Italian day where the 
entire school eats a typical national dish. 
Menus are prepared by the children and 
are served by parents dressed in authentic 
foreign costumes. 

The Hicksville foreign language program 
has been enthusiastically accepted by the 
children and by the community. Dr. 
Wallace E. Lamb, superintendent, and 
Donald Abt, assistant superintendent, hope 
that this program will inspire other school 
districts to initiate similar programs. 

Through education, the children, who 
one day will represent America at confer- 
ence tables, will be able to converse with 
others in their respective languages. When 
the language barrier has been overcome, it 
will show the other nations that we under- 
stand and respect their cultural heritage 
and civil rights. 
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AMO DE BERNARDIS and L. J. BAKER 


PAID IN FULL... 


Visitors to the Portland, Ore., schools 
are impressed by the fact that the 
school system has been able to provide 
enough classrooms and facilities on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. “How,” they ask, 
“could this be possible, when all over 
the country the problem of building 
schools and financing them has become 
such a challenge?’’ What are some of 
the factors which have made it possible 
for the school district to have such a 
favorable position in regard to schools? 


Keeping the Public Informed 

Perhaps the most important factor 
has been the policy of the school board 
and the administrative staff to keep 
the public informed on the needs of 
the schools. Not only has the board 
been concerned with letting the citizens 
know about the need for monies, but 
every avenue has been used to keep 
them abreast of what is going on in 
the schools. The school board has a 
long record of making all their meetings 
open to the public. Only meetings which 
involve personnel are excepted, but even 
in these the press is invited to be 
present. The attitude of the board and 
the staff is, “the schools are public and 
the citizens have a right to know how 
their business is being run.”’ 


The curriculum council, made up of 
parents, administrators, and teachers, 
serves as an advisory group to the 
superintendent on instructional matters. 
A close-working relationship with the 
P.T.A. has made it possible to interpret 
the problems and the work of the 
schools to a large segment of the people 
of the city. The co-operation of the 
various agencies of mass media has been 
a most important link between the 
schools and the public. Report card in- 
serts also have been used to keep the 
citizens informed of the needs of the 
schools. These are issued periodically 
during the year. 

The rise in enrollment in Portland 
has not been as spectacular as in some 
other school systems in rapidly growing 
areas. However, each year approxi- 
mately 2000 new pupils are added to 
the enrollment. Since 1947 the roster 
has increased from 49,814 to 70,210. 
Nine hundred seventy-two new class- 
rooms, or the equivalent of 44 large 
elementary schools, have been built to 
take care of this added enrollment. To 
date, it has not been necessary to double 
shift or to house children in unusually 
large classes. The average class load is 
30 in the elementary schools and 27 
in the secondary schools. 








Financing the Building Program 

All of the schools built to date have 
been financed on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
A series of three tax levies were ap- 
proved by the voters. The first levy 
provided one million dollars a year for 
five years to take care of the elementary 


Dr. De Bernardis is assistant super- 

intendent of the Portland, Ore., 

schools and Mr. Baker is the district's 
business manager. 


schools needs arising from the influx 
of people during World War II. It 
soon became evident that this five mil- 
lion dollars would not be enough to 
take care of future enrollments. The 
birth rate was showing a steady in- 
crease. In 1948 the voters approved a 
second levy providing two and one-half 
million dollars a year for ten years. By 
1951 the need for additional high 
schools was presented to the citizens of 
the community and they approved a 
third serial levy providing $2,780,000 a 
year for ten years. The three levies 
approved by the people amounted to 
$57,800,000 for new school buildings. 
In addition to this amount, a sum of 


...Portland’s $57-Million New School Program 
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Largely responsible for 
Portland’s forward-look- 
ing, pay-as-you-go 
program of new school 
construction is its excellent 
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Superintendent is 
J. W. Edwards. 


money has been carried in the operating 
budget each year to take care of re- 
modeling the existing plant. During the 
past ten years this has amounted to 
over $3,600,000. By paying for school 
buildings as they were constructed, the 
people of Portland have saved an esti- 
mated 14 million dollars in interest, 
assuming that 3 per cent, 20-year serial 
bonds would have been issued. By this 
farsighted action they have preserved 
financial resources which will in all 
likelihood be called upon in full meas- 
ure as the next generation assumes its 
financial responsibilities. 


What Has Been Done? 


Over 61 million dollars has been ap- 
propriated for school buildings since 
1944. Over 50 million dollars actually 
has been expended on new buildings, 
additions to existing schools, and the 
remodeling of the older buildings. Fig- 
ure 1 shows the number of schools 
constructed since 1947. 

It should be noted that the school 
district has built 15 primary schools. 
These were small schools, housing 
grades kindergarten’ through _ third, 
planned initially for the primary pro- 
gram. These units were built at low cost 


because they did not require the exten- 
sive facilities of a large elementary 
school. Attendance districts for these 
schools were kept small so that children 
would be closer to their homes. This 
made it possible for most children to go 
home for lunch; no cafeterias were in- 
cluded. Playrooms instead of large gym- 
nasiums were provided. 

These primary schools have proved 
most satisfactory. As areas surround- 
ing them increased in school popula- 
tion, it became necessary to enlarge six 
of them to elementary schools. It would 
have been desirable to keep these 
schools as primary units. However, the 
problem of getting suitable sites in a 
near location for an elementary school 
would have been a problem. As suffi- 
cient land for expansion became avail- 
able adjacent to primary schools, the 
board enlarged them as the need was 
demonstrated. 

The school board has not been con- 
tent only to provide new buildings to 
take care of the increased enrollments. 
Early in the building program the board 
made plans to remodel older buildings. 
This involved lighting, acoustical treat- 
ment, and new floor coverings. At this 
writing all classrooms and corridors 
needing it have been relighted and 
acoustically treated. Old-style, fixed 
seating is rapidly being replaced with 
tables and chairs. By 1960 all fixed 
desks will have been replaced. Thirty- 
one cafeterias have been remodeled and 
13 new ones constructed. 


Building for Maintenance 

At the beginning of the schoolbuild- 
ing program much discussion centered 
on constructing buildings to last for 25 
years. The philosophy being reflected 
was that buildings would be out-of-date 
for the instructional program 25 years 
hence and would need to be replaced. 
Although this idea has merit, it is diffi- 
cult to translate into a practical build- 
ing program. The school board instead 
decided to construct buildings which 
would last for at least 50 years, build- 





ings which would give good service with 
a minimum of maintenance. All ma- 
terials used in constructing Portland’s 
new schools have been selected with 
this thought in mind. Wainscoting, roof 
covering, floor covering, hinges, door 
checks, heating plants are selected with 
a view that they will stand up under 
heavy use and will require a minimum 
of maintenance. The properties depart- 
ment keeps accurate records on how 
various materials and equipment per- 
form in daily use. The results of these 
findings are passed on to architects to 
be included in specifications for new 
buildings or additions. 


Co-operative Planning 


From the early stages of the building 
program persons who would use the 
buildings were involved in the planning. 
All groups concerned were consulted on 
their needs. This involved custodians, 
teachers, administrators, supervisors, 
parents, and the pupils. The ideas and 
suggestions received from these groups 
were synthesized and passed on to the 
architect. 

Although the district has a small staff 
of architects, the school board has fol- 
lowed the practice of employing local 
architects. Over 26 different architects 
have been employed during the past 
ten years. The educational requirements 
given to the architect are very specific. 
They not only set forth the educational 
program but they also give in detail 
the needs of particular areas. Not only 
are the space requirements given but 
specific items of equipment and loca- 
tion of built-ins are noted. For some 
areas suggested layouts are given to 
the architect. From the educational 
specifications the architect and the staff 
prepare a set of preliminary specifica- 
tions which are presented to the school 
board. 

The question of providing detailed 
specifications and sketches to the archi- 
tects may pose the question “Does not 
this take away from the architect’s 
initiative for creating a building to fit 
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Cost of 17 recent elementary schools 








How They Build Good, Well-Financed Schools in Portland — 
Important policies adopted by the Portland board that have 

encouraged construction of good, economical schools financed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis include: long-range purchase of sites and advance 


planning . 


involvement of many groups in co-operative planning . . 


a continuing program of public relations. 


the unique needs of the community?” 
So far there has been little difficulty 
in this regard. The architect still has 
the responsibility to take all the ma- 
terials presented to him and, after con- 
sidering the site, community, and edu- 
cational needs, to design the building 
which will best fit the specifications 
given him. 

It has been found advantageous to 
prepare a small brochure on the pre- 
liminary design of a building with cost 
estimates and general specifications to 
give to members of the board. These 
are sent out at least a week preceding 
a regular meeting. This gives the board 
members an opportunity to study the 
plans and make a list of questions they 
would like to ask the architect. After 
the preliminary plans have been ap- 
proved by the board, the staff works 
with the architect to complete the work- 
ing drawings and specifications. Before 
final drawings and specifications are put 
out for bids, they are checked by the 
educational and business divisions. In- 
spectors, electricians, plumbers, carpen- 
ters, and supervisors all have an oppor- 
tunity to check the plans in detail to 
be sure that they meet school district 
standards and requirements. After the 
bid has been awarded, the school dis- 
trict assigns one of its own inspectors 
to the job. This is in addition to the 
inspection service provided by the archi- 
tect. Experience has shown that proper 
inspection assures that a building will 
be constructed according to plans and 
specifications. 

Keeping the Cost Down 

Because there are so many factors 
which enter into figuring the cost of a 
school building, comparative costs have 
to be used with great caution. The Port- 
land schools have kept a case record of 
the cost on all new construction. The 
square foot cost for each building is 
based on the contracted cost which 
includes the improvement of the site, 
landscaping, sidewalks, etc. In fact, all 
costs of the building are included except 
the cost of the site. Figure 2 shows the 
cost of 17 elementary schools which 
have been built since 1947. It should 
be noted that the square foot cost of 
the buildings since 1947 has not in- 
creased in the same ratio as have build- 
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ing costs on a national level. From the 
first building completed (1947) to the 
one contracted in 1957, the cost per 
square foot has increased 10 per cent, 
while school building costs in general 
have increased approximately 33 per 
cent. 

Keeping the building cost down and 
at the same time providing the necessary 
facilities for a good instructional pro- 
gram is not an easy task. Perhaps one 
of the most important factors in keep- 
ing cost down in Portland has been 
the evaluation of each building after 
it is in operation. The staff of a new 
building is contacted twice during the 
first year of operation to find what 
aspects of the plant are satisfactory and 
which ones need improvement. Many 
suggestions have been received which 
have helped the planning division to 
modify plans for future buildings. The 
administrative facilities in an elemen- 
tary school were reduced considerably 
as a result of a committee study. The 
local medical association, working with 
the staff, made recommendations for the 
health unit which saved considerable 
space. Teachers’ suggestions to elimi- 
nate built-in bookcases not only saved 
money but made classrooms more flex- 
ible. A study of the use of the audi- 
torium in the elementary school showed 
that a combination cafeteria-audito- 
rium would be practical. An evaluation 
of the needs and use of the gym- 
nasium in the elementary schools in- 


dicated that the size and height could 
be decreased considerably without af- 
fecting the instructional program. Al- 
though keeping the cost of a building 
down is an important consideration in 
planning, the instructional program 
should always receive first consideration. 
For example, in 1953, after discussions 
with teachers and administrators, the 
elementary classroom was _ increased 
from 900 square feet to 960 square feet. 
This was justified on the basis that 
additional space was needed to house 
the educational program adequately. 


Long-Range Planning 


At the very beginning of the build- 
ing program the board and the com- 
munity saw a _ need for long-range 
planning if buildings were to be built 
in the right locations. Not only does 
the school district collect its own in- 
formation on births and permits for 
new homes, but the board has worked 
very closely with the city planning 
commission. The school district pays the 
salary of one man to work with the 
planning commission on studies which 
will show the need for new schools in 
the future. These studies have been 
used in the purchase of 14 sites for 
schools which will not be needed for 
a long time. When they are, the fore- 
sight of the board will be realized in 
saving many thousands of dollars to 
the taxpayer. 

In purchasing sites for future schools, 
it has been recognized that the school 
is a community center and will be used 
not only by children during school hours 
but by the community when school is 
not in session. The school board pur- 
chasing committee, working with the 
city park commission, have purchased 
a number of sites which provide space 
for both a school and a park. Not only 
have the schools and the bureau of 
parks benefited from this co-operative 
effort, but the citizen has also benefited 
in that he will have better facilities at 
less cost. 





An aerial view of the new Madison high school 
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A suburban, 7-12 
high school 
designed to serve 
a highly specialized 
junior-senior 





curriculum — 


| Thomas A. Edison High School 


The Thomas A. Edison junior-senior 

high school occupies a 40-acre site on 
Tulsa’s rapidly growing suburban south MORGAN L. POWELL 
side. General requirements of the school, 


outlined by the Tulsa school board, Dr. Director, School-Community Relations, Tulsa, Okla., Schools 





The front exterior of the Thomas A. Edison junior-senior high school, Tulsa, Okla. — Black and West, 
architects, Tulsa, Okla. Dr. Charles C. Mason is superintendent at Tulsa. 
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A typical classroom, one 
of 37 general teaching 
stations in the 

junior and senior 
sections of the school, 
is shown at the right. 
The classrooms have 
plaster walls, 
acoustical tile ceilings, 
asphalt tile flooring. 
Lighting in the 
academic areas is 
fluorescent. 
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i) Charles C. Mason, superintendent, and 
}, his staff, requested architects Black and 
West to place special emphasis on the 
following: 
A functional, modern building to 
fit in appropriately with its suburban 
setting. 
2. Building materials chosen with 
economy, durability, and future low- 
maintenance cost in mind. 
3. Special attention to the needs of 
i the advanced educational program of 
| the Tulsa school system. This called for 
{ areas specifically suited to highly spe- 
cialized functions. 
4. Flexibility, affording each area po- 
tentialities for future development and 
expansion. 
5. Centrally located auditorium, with 
rest rooms, to serve junior and senior 
} high schools, and so arranged that 
q either or both units could be closed off 
from the balance of the building for 
public functions. 
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The gymnasium (above) and auditorium (below) of 
the Edison plant seat 2000 and 1218, respectively. 





date 2600 to 2750 pupils in grades 7 
through 12. It has a floor space of 
276,000 square feet and encloses 4,281,- 
800 cubic feet. The total cost of the 


building, exclusive of furniture and 
equipment, was $3,042,232; the cost 
per square foot was $11; the cost per 
cubic foot was 71 cents. 

Although both the junior and senior 
high schools are housed under one roof, 
they are administered as separate units. 
The junior high part contains 39 teach- 
ing posts and the senior high has 51 
teaching posts. 

The exterior of the building is of light 
colored face brick, the main entrance 
faced with cut stone, and the entrance 
accentuated by colorful metal panels. 
Aluminum, projected windows add to 
the attractiveness while giving the im- 
portant advantages of low maintenance, 
since no painting is required and the 
possibility of rust or corrosion is 
eliminated. 

Foundations are reinforced concrete; 
structural steel frame with bar joists; 
and concrete floor slab. Maple flooring 
overlay is used in the stage and phys- 
ical education rooms, and asphalt tile 
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in the classrooms. Terrazzo floors and 
bases are used in the corridors, kitchen, 
and dressing rooms; ceramic tile floors 
and wainscots in toilet rooms; cement 
and cork in the auditorium; and end- 
grain wood block floor in the shops. Cor- 
ridors, kitchen, cafeteria, shops, swim- 
ming pool room, and dresser-locker 
rooms have structural glazed-tile wain- 
scots. 

The roof is built up 20-year tar and 
gravel over poured gypsum deck. After 
detailed study, Black and West de- 
signed a special treatment for the gym- 
nasiums and shops, where 114 in. form- 
board is used for the ceiling, with 
beams exposed. This affords effective 
acoustical correction, as well as satis- 
factory insulation properties. To solve 
the problem presented by both moisture 
and acoustics in the swimming pool 
room, corrugated perforated aluminum 
with insulation above was used to ac- 
complish the best and most permanent 
sound control in this area. All other 
ceilings are acoustical tile. 

Throughout the building efficient low 
brightness or shielded lighting fixtures 
are used. A central low-pressure steam 


plant with under-window units for heat- 
ing and ventilating provides individual 
room control with outside air inlets. 
There is forced air heat and ventilation 
in the auditorium, gymnasiums, pool, 
and dressing-locker rooms. The sanitary 
installation was planned for the maxi- 
mum in service, with a minimum of 
maintenance. 

Interior partitions are metal stud 
and/or clay tile, plastered. Seven dis- 
tinct pastel color schemes are used in 
painting — colors were chosen as dic- 
tated by the direction from which nat- 
ural light enters. Wood finishes are 
natural. Interior doors are flush birch; 
exterior doors are hollow metal with 
alumilited hardware and metal door 
frames throughout. 


Facilities Provided 

Special classrooms in the building in- 
clude two boys’ and two girls’ gymna- 
siums, shops, drafting rooms, vocal and 
instrumental music rooms, graphic arts 
and crafts rooms, speech rooms with 
stages, auditorium, homemaking rooms, 
cafeteria and kitchen, offices, faculty 
conference rooms, nurses room, rest 
rooms, and mechanical plant. Service 
departments are arranged to use the 
same loading dock area separate from 
the playgrounds. 

Shops and music rooms are separated 
from classrooms to eliminate sound in- 
terference with other activities. Boys’ 
and girls’ toilet rooms are available to 
these departments. 

The industrial-arts department in- 
cludes wood and graphic arts shops, 
metal and electric shops, auto mechanics 
shop, and diversified occupations and 
distributive education classrooms. Stor- 
age space for materials and supplies is 
provided. Another unit of this depart- 
ment is a small print shop. 

Two swimming pools, one for junior 
and one for senior high, have boys’ and 
girls’ gymnasiums and_locker-shower 
rooms adjacent to each. Two corrective 
gymnasiums and instructors’ office com- 
plete this department. A gymnasium for 
competitive athletic events seats 2000 
persons. Folding bleachers make all 
floor space available for instructional 
purposes. 

There are two choral and two band 
rooms which have raised-tiered seats 
and storage space. The auditorium, with 
a seating capacity of 1218, has no 
windows; it is mechanically ventilated. 
All entrances are at corridor level with 
the slope in the seating arena entirely 
within the auditorium. A stage craft 
room is at one side of the stage. The 
building has two cafeterias with a total 
seating capacity of 750. 

The area behind the building has 
space for a '%-mile running track, a 
baseball field, a football practice field, 
and tennis courts. 
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curriculum .. . flexible .. . 


in original cost, yet built with 


low-maintenance materials — 


K. WHITNEY DALZELL 


Designed to fit the district’s 


Dalzell and Dalzell, Architects, Clearwater, Fla. 


low 




























































In designing the Ponce de Leon elemen- 
tary school (and its companion schools) 
for the Pinellas County, Fla., board of 
public instruction, we endeavored to build 
a low-initial cost, low-maintenance cost 
school that could be adapted to various 
sites. 

The specifications of these buildings fol- 
low closely those recommended by Frank 
C. Gilson, supervising architect of the 
New York State Department of Edu- 
cation in his January, 1957, ScHOoOL 
Boarp JOURNAL article, “Sanity in School 
Building.” 


Construction Materials 
The Pinellas County schools are of 


noninflammable masonry and steel con- 
struction with a brick exterior. 


A SANE School Building 


All ex- 


terior doors and windows are aluminum 
as are the classroom wardrobes and chalk 
and tack board trim. Interior doors and 
cabinets are solid-core birch. The wash- 
rooms are ceramic tile, ceilings Fiberglas 
acoustical tile, and facias heavy extruded 
aluminum. All soil pipe is “extra heavy” 
grade, and the boilers are sized to accom- 
modate eight additional classrooms to be 
added in the future. With an exterior of 
glass, aluminum, and brick, maintenance 
will be at a minimum. 

The original commission of the board 
stipulated that the school be flexibly de- 


signed to suit more than one site. To ac- 







complish this, the classroom unit was 
separated from the administration unit, 
and each was contained in a simple rect- 
angle. The rectangles were connected by 
a covered walkway. This simple expedient 
made it possible to adapt the building to 
sites of varying size, shape, and contour 
by changing the relationships of the two 
elements. 

In all the site orientations, however, 
the classroom exposure has remained north 
and south, permitting sun control by 
means of a six-foot roof overhang on the 
south side. The skydomes, which give sec- 
ondary natural lighting, are equipped with 
aluminum, sun-control jalousies. The cross 
corridors, plus the redwood jalousies in 





GILSON’S LISTING OF COMPARATIVE MATERIAL STANDARDS’ 





Items 


Exterior walls 


First floor con- 
struction 


Flashing 
Roof insulation 
Exterior doors 


Corridor floors 
Corridor wainscot 
Classroom floors 


Windows 
Interior doors 


Ceilings 
Stairs 


Hardware 





Good 


Masonry with membrane 
waterproofing and vit. 
tile back-up 


Slab with crawl space 
throughout 


Lead coated copper and 
copper 
Fiberglas or mineral fiber 


Alum. or metal clad 


Terrazzo or tile 
Tile or glazed block 
Vinyl or linoleum 
Aluminum 

Heavy solid core 
Sawed veneer 


Acoustical tile 


Steel with terrazzo or 
bluestone treads 


Solid brass or bronze 


Pinellas County Schools? 


Masonry with membrane waterproofing of 
high exposed walls. Masonry with damp- 
proofing of low protected walls. All cavity 


brick, veneer. 


Slab on membrane waterproofing on ground 


(all sites sand.) 


Copper 


Noncombustible insulated structural roof 


deck (Porex) 


Alum. & tubular alum. w/tempered plate 


glass 
Vinyl or concrete*® 
Brick or block 
Vinyl 
Aluminum 
Solid core birch 


Acoustical tile 
None 


Solid brass or reinforced wrought brass 











‘Adapted from the January, 1956, ScHoot Boagp JouRNAL, p. 36. 
*Slight variance between schools. 
®*Terrazzo specified, but omitted at a saving of $1,450 per school. 
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the corridor walls of the classroom build- 
ing, give good cross ventilation. 


The Budget 


The budget on the Ponce de Leon plant 
was $277,000 and the contract cost was 
$224,002 or $8.35 per square foot. The 
highest of the three subsquent schools, 
bid over a 12-month period, was $8.59. 
Because the “core” of the school plant 
— administrative offices, clinics, cafeto- 
rium, kitchen, and a boiler sized to heat 
eight additional classrooms —is already 


The floor plan 
of the Ponce de Leon 
elementary school, 
Pinellas County, Fla. - 
Dalzell and Dalzell, 
architects, Clearwater, Fla. 
Floyd T. Christian is 

| superintendent of schools 
in Pinellas County. 


complete in each building, it will be pos- 
sible for the school board to add 20 more 
classrooms to these four schools and still 
stay within the original budget. 

Because low-initial cost and low-main- 
tenance cost are primary architectural re- 
quirements of any good school design, we 
have purposely avoided the odd and the 
bizarre. In designing ‘‘sane’’ school build- 
ings — schools that are designed to suit 
the wishes of the community; schools that 
are appropriate to the district’s curriculum, 
yet flexible for revised curriculums — we 
have endeavored, at all times, to select 
readily available materials of proved qual- 
ity with which all contractors and mechan- 
ics are thoroughly familiar. 





An architect's sketch of the prototype Ponce de Leon school in Pinellas County, Fla. The plant was designed 
to be a low-initial cost, low-maintenance-cost building that could be readily adapted to various sites. 
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Solving a Special Schoolbuilding Problem 


An All Metal Mechanic-Arts Building 


With a limited budget, the Needles, Calif., schools 


experimented with a unique mechanic-arts building . . . 


DON McAULEY and M. L. RAFFERTY, JR. 


Did you ever try to pick up a piece 
of metal on a day when the thermometer 
hit 120 degres Fahrenheit? Especially, did 
you ever try it when the metal was directly 
exposed to the rays of a searing sun? 

If you have, then you may imagine the 
raised eyebrows which greeted our pro- 
posal to build an all-metal shop building 
for the high school in Needles, Calif. 

“Galvanized iron walls? An aluminum 
roof? You'll broil.” Such was one of the 


Mr. McAuley is auto and metal shop 

instructor at the Needles, Calif., union 

high school: Dr. Rafferty is district 
superintendent. 


milder comments when the news got out. 
Today, however, more than 150 enthusi- 
astic boys are assembling cars, welding, 
and working on ornamental metal crea- 
tions in a brand-new, mechanic-arts build- 
ing made entirely of metal. Moreover, in 


a land where the noonday heat soars 
regularly above the 110° mark and where 
even night-time temperature during the 
hot months seldom goes below 80°, the 
budding mechanics are comfortably cool. 
Our experience in Needles has served to 
lay at rest once and for all the legend 
that desert school buildings must be made 
of plaster or adobe in order to be habitable 


The Problem 


Needles, a community of five thousand 
people, sprawls along the banks of the 
great Colorado River in the exact center 
of the mighty Mojave Desert. It is one 
of the most isolated cities of any size in 
the United States, separated as it is by 
over a hundred miles of shifting sand from 
any center of population. But its school 
plants are ultramodern; its educational 
program excellent. It needed only one 
thing to make it complete—a new and 
up-to-the-minute shop. 

The problem was simple. We had $55,000 


to build a shop. Yet the lowest bid we 
could get for a building constructed along 
conventional lines was $80,000. 


The Solution 


Those concerned with plant planning 
thought furiously, and finally came up 
with a set of plans and _ specifications 
which provided for a structure with 4800 
square teet of floor space housing a com- 
plete auto shop, a metal shop, and a 
mechanical drawing room —and all for 
$55,000! It was trim, roomy, well-lighted, 
easily cleaned, and simple in design. And 
it was all metal, every inch of it. 

The building has been in use now for 
enough time to evaluate its efficiency. It 
is fireproof, and virtually dustproof. Its 
inner partitions are easily movable, ap- 
proximating the ultimate in plant flexibility. 
Maintenance is nominal. The plastic frosted 
windows are nearly unbreakable, and the 
fluorescent lighting provided throughout 
supply light sufficient for all purposes. 





Exterior and interior views of the automobile shop section of the Needles’ mechanic-arts building. 
A metal shop and a mechanical drawing room are also included in the all-metal building. 
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The floor plan of the Needles’ mechanic-arts building 


Construction Details 

Needles’ new shop took twelve weeks to 
build. The word “build,” of course, is a 
misnomer. Actually, the word “assemble” 
is more appropriate. The shop is a modi- 
fied version of a standard prefabricated 
building, and extremely simple to erect 
over a previously-poured concrete floor. 
Normally, the time required to erect and 
assemble a metal structure of this type 
and size would be considerably less than 
the 12 weeks actually involved, but the 
unique climatic and geographic conditions 
conspired to lengthen construction time. 
Inasmuch as the building was put up in 
July and August, workmen were able to 
work only in the early morning and late 
evening, never in the heat of the day. 
Sudden and intense desert storms, of the 
“flash-flood” variety, disrupted operations 
several times. Despite these handicaps, the 
building was ready for occupancy far ; : d g 
more quickly than any other school struc- Below is an exterior view of the plant, showing the three doors for 
ture ever erected in this area. The time automobiles. Above is a view of the metal shop area that has a 
actually involved in the erection of the vented hood at the far right. 
building proper was ten days. 

An all-metal shop is structurally ‘‘clean.” : 
There are no frills, and no waste space. >. SSS 
Everything is strictly utilitarian. Yet the SS ; . 
appearance is quite pleasing, and the ex- 
terior can be painted to match the re- 
mainder of the school plant. TT 

One of the most interesting features of : 
the building is the battery of three huge ie | 




















evaporative coolers, which blow many 3 
thousands of cubic feet of cool air through } 
the shop every hour during the hot months. ! 
In the cool desert winters, fan-type heaters 
guarantee comfort despite the chilly breezes i | 
outside. 
To school planners looking for economy ~. ‘ 
plus speed plus utility, we in Needles , é 
recommend the all-metal shop building. ‘ : a 
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THE SCHOOL PLANT 








A discussion of the four functional areas 


involved in a modern, well-planned — 


Central Warehouse System 


A central warehouse 
four functional areas: 
and classification; (2) specification and 
purchasing; (3) accounting and control; 
and (4) receiving, storage, and delivery. 
It is necessary that the work to be done 
in each of these areas be carefully planned 
and efficiently performed. 


system involves 
(1) standardization 


Standardization and Classification 


Committees should be formed to es- 
tablish a list of item requirements for the 
various departments of the school system. 
Wherever items are similar, the using com- 
mittees should make a special effort to 
compromise on the fewest items and sizes 
that are practicable. Such committees 
should be permanent or should be organ- 
ized occasionally for the purpose of re- 
viewing and revising items and sizes that 
should be carried in the warehouse. 

The classification of warehouse items is 
almost as important as the list of items. 
Similar items may be classified or grouped 
by using department; by storage area; or 
by procurement or bid groups. Of these, 
it is generally considered more desirable 
to classify items for procurement purposes. 
As a guide to such grouping, a copy of 
the “Standard Commodity Classification” 
published by the U. S. Government print- 
ing office will be extremely helpful. An- 
other guide of similar importance will be 
the “Index of Federal Specifications and 
Standards,” also available through the U. S. 
Government printing office. 

Stock numbers should be assigned to 
each item ind size of material or equip- 
ment to be warehoused. In some instances, 
it may be desirable to prepare a master 
list of standard items, some of which will 
not be warehoused. The using departments 
in such a situation will initiate a different 
type of requisition or request procedure 
for the items not warehoused. The master 
list should indicate those items not carried 
in the warehouse. The stock number sys- 
tem should be planned so that new items 
or sizes may be added without upsetting 
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HERBERT S. MITCHELL 


Business Manager, San Bernardino, Calif., Schools 


the numerical sequence of stock numbers. 

As an example, the first two digits of 
the stock number may be used for major 
procurement groups, the second two for 
subdivisions of those groups, and the last 
three for the individual items within such 
major and minor groups. Thus, 11 might 
be paper products; 23, stationery; and 
456, envelopes No. 634 white. This item 
would then appear on the stock list as 
1123.456 envelope, No. 634, white. For 
bid purposes all stock numbers beginning 
with 11 would bring together the paper 
group. For the using department, the sec- 
ond two digits (23) would bring together 
all of the items of stationery; and the last 
three digits of the number (456), could 
be assigned so as to place envelopes in the 
proper alphabetical position in the group 
of stationery items. For cross reference 
purposes, it is desirable to prepare an 
alphabetical list by noun which shows the 
major and minor classification groups using 
the above illustration. Thus, 1123 would 
be listed with the noun envelopes. Since 
all kinds of envelopes are in the same 
group, only one reference is required on 
the alphabetical reference list. 

The stock unit is also an important 
factor in planning an effective warehouse 
system. It should be the largest unit suit- 
able for the using departments. However, 
it should not be larger than the smallest 
standard package used by suppliers. For 
instance, envelopes of the size referred 
to above are sold by suppliers in boxes 
of 500. If using departments should order 
them in multiples of 500, “bx” should 
be the stock list unit for that item. If 
they should order in multiples of 100, “C” 
shouid be the unit established for the stock 
list. In that case, the warehouse clerk 
would break the box and count the number 
required to fill a delivery order. The pur- 
chase order for stock, however, should be 
in multiples of 500, since it would be 
expensive to purchase less than the unit 
stocked by the supplier. 

The using committees and the purchas- 


ing department should co-operate in estab- 
lishing the stock unit for each item of 
warehouse material. The system described 
in this article will distribute responsibility 
for developing and operating the system 
among the various departments in the 
school district that are affected. It will 
give the using departments an opportunity 
to influence the choice of items and es- 
tablish minimum quality standards. Pur- 
chasing and storage, as well as accounting, 
will require a minimum of effort and time. 
It will establish administrative control 
points that will assure effective operation 
of the system. More importantly, it will 
make a reasonable number of items and 
material readily available when and where 
required. 


Specification and Purchasing 


The item description should be a brief 
word picture. The purchasing department 
and the using department committees 
should arrive at a description that is readily 
understood by persons initiating requests 
for the items and also by prospective 
bidders. Wherever practicable, the descrip- 
tions should be influenced by those used 
in prospective bidders catalogues. Selecting 
the correct noun with which every de- 
scription should begin is of great impor- 
tance. Where items are carried of different 
sizes and colors, qualities, etc., each should 
be included in the description. The pattern 
for writing the description should be uni- 
form in so far as possible. 

In general the specification for bid pur- 
poses should only supplement and complete 
the description for the purposes of setting 
a minimum standard that is acceptable. It 
is unnecessary to include the specification 
in the warehouse catalog. The specification 
portion should conform to nomenclature 
terms, and packaging that are understood 
and used by prospective bidders. 

The items included in the standard ware- 
house stock list should be segregated into 
bid lists so that bids may be taken once, 
or as often as necessary, in a fiscal year 
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to keep the proper amount ot stock on 
hand. Bids on the several groups should 
be taken at the time of year when com 
petition is most likely to be strongest. It 
is also desirable to schedule bids over the 
whole year in order to reduce peak loads 
in the purchasing department 


Accounting and Control 

The records pertaining to the accounting 
and control of warehouse stock should be 
carefully planned and developed so as to 
avoid duplication of effort and records. 
The system should be mechanized in so 
far as is practicable and duplicate copies 
should be used where possible to reduce 
reproduction of a record. If a requisition 
can be prepared in sufficient copies to 
serve for approval, stock record posting, 
warehouse delivery order, and appropriation 
charge (invoice), that should be done 

The warehouse account should be a 
control account in the asset section of 
the general ledger. Normally, debits will 
be from purchase orders and credits from 
delivery orders or requisition against stock. 

A control over the physical inventory 
of warehouse stock should be maintained 
in the accounting office. The inventory card 
for each item will show the record of 
purchases and receipts as well as of de- 
liveries and balance on hand. This record 
should be posted prior to delivery from 
the warehouse. Thus, when stock reaches 
the minimum balance, the purchasing de- 
partment is notified to purchase additional 
stock. 

A physical inventory of stock on hand 
should be made at the warehouse as often 
as necessary, or at least once a year. This 
inventory should be compared with the 
physical inventory in the accounting de- 
partment, and all differences should be 
analyzed and reconciled. 

In many situations, tabulating cards will 
be ideal for a warehouse system. This is 
particularly true if pre-punched item cards 
are placed at the various requisition points 
so that only the quantity desired needs to 
be written in long hand on the card. (The 
pre-punching includes the requisition point 
number.) When the requisition card is 
received at the tabulating department, it 
is duplicated and the new card is returned 
to the requisition point to be replaced in 
its deck. The quantity requisitioned is 
then punched and the card goes into the 
machine records processing cycle. The 
money value is extended, stock is relieved, 
and the warehouse delivery order and in- 
voice is prepared. When stock gets below 
the minimum, the purchasing department 
is notified. At the end of the month, 
invoices are summarized for appropriation 
accounting. At the end of each month a 
report of receipts and disbursements by 
item is prepared. At the end of the year, 
a report is prepared showing not only the 
monthly activity, but also the annual re- 
ceipts and disbursements for each item. 
These records become invaluable for the 
purchasing department when estimating 
quantities to be purchased. 


Receiving, Storage, and Delivery 


The warehouse manager will have the 
responsibility for verification of descrip- 
tion and quantity received against purchase 
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orders for stock. Whenever directed by 
the purchasing department, he will verify 
quality against bid samples, or take such 
other steps as may be necessary to deter- 
mine quality. 

The arrangement of bins in the ware- 
house should be carefully worked out so 
that storage of materials received and de- 
livery of materials will be facilitated. Por- 
tions of large quantity items should be 
placed in certain stock areas from which 
bins are filled as required. If tabulating 
cards are used in stock control and a bin 
number is punched in the card, items on 
delivery orders may be printed in bin num- 
ber order to facilitate order filling. 

Delivery schedules for regular deliveries 
to all requisitioning points should be so 


arranged that unnecessarily large stocks are 
not required at the requisitioning points 
and peaks eliminated from the delivery 
schedules. 

It is generally desirable to prepare a 
maintenance job material list completely, 
including materials not warehoused. Ware- 
house requisitions are prepared (or tabu- 
lating cards pulled) for those items in 
stock. The material list is then used to 
purchase items not stocked. This will be 
an exception to the rule of posting stock 
cards before delivery. The posting, how- 
ever, should be kept current sufficiently 


to relieve short stock problems. An em- 

ployee whose responsibility it is to “pick 
maintenance 

economical. 


up” locally materials not 


stocked. is 





COMPLETE NEW AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM 


Latest step in the Buttonwillow, Calif., building program is a combina- 


tion auditorium-gymnasium building. 


The building contains a large 


multi-purpose room which doubles as an auditorium — seating 1000 
persons — and as a full, college-size basketball courts and two practice 


cross courts. 


The multi-purpose building, constructed of the tilt-up wall method 


of construction, 


was designed for 


the Buttonwillow, Calif., Union 


Elementary School District by Kenney & Cullimore, architects, Bakersfield, 
Calif. Albert J. Lackey is superintendent at Buttonwillow. 
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In West Windsor Township, 


Junior High School pupils attend — 


Gradeless Classes 


JAMES C. SANDILOS 
Superintendent, West Windsor Township Schools 
Mercer County, Dutch Neck, N. J. 


As a school board member or profes- 
sional school executive, have you ever 
wondered whether grade designations serve 
the purpose of teaching a child according 
to his capacity and achievement? 

At West Windsor Township, New Jersey, 
serious consideration was given to this 
question, and in the fall of 1956, the 
curriculum committee of the board of 
education, in co-operation with the staff 
of the Junior School, began a study of 
the curriculum offered to the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades. As a result of the study, 
a change in the Junior School curriculum 
was proposed to the board of education. 
After careful study, the board approved 
the new program for the Junior School. 
The program, instituted in September, 
1957, provides for a change in scheduling 
and in the courses of study. 


Grades Done Away With 

Each pupil is permitted to pursue sched- 
ules based on his or her abilities, aptitudes, 
skills, and interests in the major subject- 
area fields. Every pupil has the opportunity 
to select, with teacher and principal guid- 
ance, certain additional areas of learning 
that will be of benefit to his educational 
progress. Furthermore, the program per- 
mits a more valuable use of teacher skills, 
knowledge, and time devoted directly to 
the instructional program. 

The new curriculum is planned to pro- 
vide more individual attention to all pupils. 
but especially to those who have ability 
and the desire to increase their educational 
opportunities in any area of learning. The 
Junior School has done away with grades 
as such, and the stereotyped levels of 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades have given 
way to new group identities. Each child's 
mental ability, his present and former 
achievements, and his social adjustment are 
considered carefully before he is placed 
in any particular group. 
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To secure the best possible placement 
for the individual child, a series of tests is 
administered by the teacher. The series 
includes a mental maturity battery from 
which the child’s IQ is obtained, and a 
battery of achievement tests from which 
reading, spelling, English. and arithmetic 
grade levels are determined. If any in- 
consistency in the actual test results and 
the predicted ones appear, retesting is 
scheduled by the school’s psychologist be- 
fore final placement is determined. 

In connection with the tests, confer- 
ences are held within the Junior School 
faculty. Every possible consideration is 
given to each individual child before 
definite placement is made. 


When Program Functions 
After placement of all pupils is com- 


HELP YOUR HEART FUND 


~ Lam 
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pleted and the program begins to function, 
constant evaluation of each pupil’s progress 
is maintained. The schedule is so fluid that 
a child may be readjusted according to his 
progress with a minimum of difficulty. 
Thus, a child in a lower group may, with 
a little initiative on his part, advance to 
the next higher group. A child may also be 
dropped to a lower group. 

The screening of pupils from every 
available angle results in the formation 
of homogeneous groups that can work to- 
gether and attain maximum benefits to be 
derived from planned placement. 

A pupil is exposed to new work as 
rapidly as he can successfully absorb it, 
regardless of his chronological age. He 
is guided and urged to move forward at 
his own individual speed that is both 
challenging and profitable to him. It has 
been necessary to replace the stereotyped 
grade level identities, such as sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades, with a new group 
identity because pupils frequently cross 
the grade lines into other groups. For 
instance: Group C-5 is made up of former 
seventh and eighth graders. Group H-23 
is a class composed of former sixth and 
seventh graders, and so on. These groups 
permit pupils of like abilities, interests, 
and capacity, to work as a unit so that 
maximum benefits will result. 


Enrichment Areas 

A program such as this necessarily must 
have enriched areas over and above the 
required academic field. To meet this need, 
a series of electives has been developed 
from which the pupil may choose elec- 
tives under proper guidance. The additional 
areas of learning in the elective program 
are: French, the World Today, History 
in the Making, the Nature of Govern- 
ment, an Initial Course in Local, County, 
State, and National Government, music 
appreciation, advanced science, advanced 
literature, reading for enjoyment, mechan- 
ical drawing, and consumer education for 
intelligent and resourceful buying. 

In addition to the elective areas, reme- 
dial courses in reading and mathematics 
are given to pupils who need this work 
to maintain their rightful places in their 
group. 

Under this program, the teachers find 
that they too benefit, because they can 
cope more effectively with groups with 
similar abilities, interests, and achieve- 
ments. 

The parents and pupils have reacted 
favorably to the program. The pupils’ 
adjustment and enthusiasm have been most 
rewarding. The transitional period from 
the previous program has been much 
shorter than anticipated. 

The fine co-operation and enthusiasm 
that has been given this program by the 
board of education, the staff, the parents 
and pupils, indicate that the experiment 
will be adopted as a permanent curriculum 
of the Junior School. 
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FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND THE QUALITY 
OF EDUCATION 


THE next entering wedge for extending the program of 
federal aid to education is a Federal Scholarship Program. 
As with other entering wedges, the National Defense will be 
the reason most strongly emphasized. The greatest illustration 
is the GI Bill of Rights and generally the aid to the war 
veterans. No less significant are the Smith-Hughes Act, passed 
just before World War I, and the aid to areas adversely 
affected in school financing by federal activity. That these 
efforts are entering wedges presumably to meet emergency 
conditions is indicated by a sentence in the expansive report, 
now happily buried, in the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education (1947): “The Federal Government assumes re- 
sponsibility for supplementing state and local efforts in 
military defense against the Nation’s enemies without; surely 
it may as justifiably assume responsibility for supplementing 
state and local efforts against educational deficiencies and 
inequalities that are democracy’s enemies within” (v. 1, 
p. 103). 

The key word or slogan in the present effort is the lack 
of trained man power. The argument is so simple and so 
obvious, we are told. Many in the upper third of the high 
school graduates do not go to college. This is a waste of 
human talent. If you would only send them to college and 
pay their way, all our problems — technological, military, in- 
tellectual, and social — would be solved. There is impatience 
and name calling by the proponents of those who are so 
dumb as not to accept through the arguments, so simple, so 
obvious, so transparent. 

Perhaps the increase of students under federal aid may 
not be so impressive as the arguments from the GI Bill 
presumably reveal: 

“With all these liberal advantages, the GI Bill should 
have permitted nearly any veterans who seriously wanted 
to go to college to do so. Yet four out of five of the students 
who entered college under the GI Bill, would have attended 
anyway, had there been no World War II and no GI Bill 
following it’? (D. Wolfle, “American Resources of Specialized 
Talent,” pp. 245-246). 

We are not interested in this discussion in the general 
problem itself, the $60,000,000 presently available for schol- 
arships, the existence of grants-in-aid to worthy students for 
services, and the millions in student loan funds without 
interest charges during attendance at schools. But we should 
take note of what is being proposed for scholarships. One 
author suggests the states should appropriate $200,000,000 
a year. The federal program is not quite so modest. The 
President’s Commission on Higher Education urgently pro- 
poses that grants-in-aid should be given to 20 per cent of 
the undergraduate population. A conference of educators, 
called by the U. S. Office of Education, urged an annual 
federal appropriation of $300,000,000, providing scholarships 
for about 400,000 undergraduates and about 37,500 graduate 
and professional school students. 
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We are told in an article in the New York Times (Nov. 
24, 1957) that 50 bills providing for federal college scholar- 
ships were introduced in the past three years. The Sputniks 
will be responsible for a new batch of federal bills at the 
1958 session of Congress, providing for scholarships in math- 
ematics and science. To help this along it is claimed that 
these scholarships will be for able high school graduates who 
would not otherwise go to college. 

The enormity of the problem and the unrestrained and 
uninhibited pie-in-the-sky proposals of education make it 
imperative that special attention be called to some voices — 
expressing common sense—though at the moment they 
may be voices in the wilderness. The first is the voice of 
the National Science Foundation. 

We read in an article in the New York Times, the refresh- 
ing news, “The National Science Foundation does not favor 
a high priority program of categorized scholarships (sci- 
ence, mathematics, and engineering), or a large all-inclusive 
program.” 

The argument of the National Science Foundation is as 
pertinent as it is unusual. The great need of our educational 
system today is not to increase the number of students in 
the colleges but to improve the quality of education which 
students receive in colleges. To increase the number of 
students in institutions that do not do a good job — even a 
perverse job— is of no help to the individual, the com- 
munity, or the nation. The actual situation makes clear the 
reason for the National Science Foundation, Paul Woodring 
in his “A Fourth of a Nation” points out: 

“At the secondary college level, there are schools for 
vocational education, general education, liberal education, 
life adjustment, and some which attempt all four. By any 
standard you choose, the schools range from very good to 
very bad, as the classrooms frequently do within a single 
building” (p. 11). 

The National Science Foundation opposition to a high 
priority for specialized subjects, or those in which the student 
is free to choose subject and institution is refreshing educa- 
tional news. Many institutions are inferior and sending 
students to them or permitting the student to choose them at 
federal expense will not help. The great need is to improve 
the quality of education in all our institutions. The Founda- 
tion notes particularly two areas of improvement: (1) better 
teachers, and (2) a more difficult curriculum. The Foundation 
calls attention to a trend receiving more and more critical 
attention that state certification requirements for teacher’s 
license by their overemphasis on pedagogical courses — 
proliferated and anemic — has resulted in a consequent dilu- 
tion of the amount and depth of the study of subject matter. 
The latter is the problem of the curriculum and a threefold 
attack is made: (1) The curriculum makes too little demand 
on the capacity of the student. (2) Subjects of study are 
diluted. And (3) studies have been added which have nothing 
to do with the training of the mind. 

The Foundation does not find that all the students who 
do not go to college are really dying to go but do not have 
funds. And it is thought that if present available scholarships 
were well administered there would be hardly any justifica- 
tion for federally aided scholarships. The great point made 
by the Foundation is that the great need of American edu- 
cation is not to send more students to colleges, but to 
improve the quality of education in the colleges. 

This is a problem for the student properly motivated and 
for institutions; and with present scholarship resources, it 


has been suggested on high authority that no student who 
(Concluded on page 62) 
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Because we all have a stake in his future... 


Samsonite 


is constantly researching the development 


of new ideas in classroom furniture 


embodying Strength, Design and Comfort 


...new ideas like Samsonite’s 


DESK and PlastiShield cHair 
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For all its lightness and maneuverability, Samsonite Fur- 


chair combines with a 
niture is the strongest on the market. 


Samsonite’s new PlastiShield study 
well-supported desk top to provide a complete mobile unit. 


Before you make 


a decision... your investigation Samson 1 te 


is not complete until you see 
...and you owe it to him! 








Modern design.. Versatility 











This is 

Samsonite’s 
PlastiShield 
STUDENT CHAIR 

with exclusive eompound- 
curve pivot-baek support, 
extra-large contour seat. 
Carefully propertioned to 
assure less fatigue, 


more attention. 
Actually helps improve 
a student’s posture, 


PIVOT BACK. SUPPORT— 


Cushioned contact points insure 
silent pivoting action. 








with swivel on two-point suspension. 


Exclusive “RoE 





PLASTISHIELD 


= 7 


After years of careful research, Samsonite has discovered 
that vinyl laminated to steel through a pressurized heat 
process—actually resists damage better. Though this re- 
markable new material has the look of linen, it is virtu- 
ally indestructible. Guaranteed by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
to be stain-proof, slash-proof, burn-proof — in short — 
Mischief-proof! 





This is 

Samsonite’s 

STUDENT DESK 

that pairs off with the student chair. 
Can be used as desk or table. 

Available with open front book-boxes, or 
with lift lid and closed front book-box. 
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Strength 


surface...that's Samsonite 


This is 
Samsonite’s 
TRAPEZOID 
TABLE 
that can be arranged 
in many geometric 
combinations. 
As a single unit, it’s a \ 
desk for two or three \ 
students. Two tables with b, 
the long sides flush 
together form an hexagonal SAMSONITE 
“round” table with six COLORS 
well defined places formas Turquoise 
Grey 
Terra Cotta 
Samsonite colors 
transférm a drab 
surrounding into a NN 





cheerful, vigorous 
classroom. 


‘on SPATS-—Tapered 
metal “spats” camouflage 
seuffs and mop-marks, glide 
» @ffortlessly. Provide 
clean contrast to frame color. 


TUBULAR STEEL CONSTRUCTION — 
Adds strength without weight. 


Electrically welded. 














glides to facilitate easy movement within the room. 
Also available in double pedestal model. 


The Foster Junior High School of Seattle, Wash. 
uses Samsonite furniture. In this classroom, 

30 students can sit comfortably—with plenty of 

aisle room—in Samsonite’s mobile Tablet-Desk. 





1958—biggest school J 
enrollment ever! OVERCROWDED e 


You need Samsonite’s exclusive 


RiastiShield 


FOLDING CHAIR 


Samsonite reaches into the future to bring you a complete!) 
different folding chair. Watch your classrooms instantly take 
on new elegance with Samsonite upholstered-look PlastiShield 
folding chairs. Choose from washable tan or grey monks- 
cloth patterns. 









































...and Samsonite’s original 


ALL-STEEL. 
FOLDING CHAIR 


Because actual tests proved conclusively that Samsonite can 
withstand over 1,000 pounds without bending, buckling, or 
sagging an inch — Samsonite is acknowledged the world’s 
strongest all-steel folding chair. 





Write Today for your free Samsonite School Fur- 
niture catalogue. We'll send you Samsonite Plasti- 
Shield discs, so you can make the PlastiShield torture 
test yourself. 


NAME 





POSITION. 





SCHOOL 





SCHOOL DISTRICT. 





ADDRESS. 








cITY. ZONE___STATE — 


SHWAYDER BROS., INC., Classroom Furniture 
Division, Detroit 29, Michigan. 
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NEW BOOKS 


High Schools Today and Tomorrow 

By Charles W. Bursch and John Lyon Reid 
Quarto, cloth, 127 pp., $7.95. Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, New York 22, N. Y. 

A former chief of the Division of School Planning 
for the California State Department of Education 
and a leading California architect have combined 
in this book to present their ideas concerning the 
organization and program of secondary schools and of 
the plant facilities which are needed to enable 
teachers and administrators to achieve the purposes 
and responsibilities of secondary education. 

The authors hold that well-planned 
study areas, shops, locker rooms, laboratories, etc., 
as well as larger units such as auditoriums and 
gymnasiums, are needed to provide the students an 
opportunity to carry on learning projects, and the 
teacher to provide adequate instructional guidance 
and assistance. The program which the authors pro- 
pose is perhaps more limited than will be necessary 
in the emerging new world conditions which the 
people of the United States face. 

It is difficult to conjecture how soon teachers and 
supervisors of high schools will be ready as recom- 
mended by the authors to guide children in more 
or less independent learning in various subject fields. 
The types of room facilities, general and specialized 
buildings, as well as the recommendations for sizes 
and layouts are generous, particularly in the variety 
of subjects which are to be offered. The saving 
argument which is frequently repeated in the book 
urges that every building, as well as every room 
in any school plant, must be adapted to the edu- 
cational program and the character of the com- 
munity which it serves. Much of the terminology 
breaks away from the stilted, conventional language 
of schoolmen. This feature of the book, as well as 
the completely unique layouts of rooms and _ build- 
ings, recommend the work for the study of the 
entire range of problems that will result in better, 
more flexible school plants. 





classrooms, 


Advanced Estimates of Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, 1957-58 

Paper, 32 pp., 25 cents. Research Division, National 
Education Association, Washington 6, D. C. 

These estimates fill the need for current data on 
enrollments, salaries of the school staff, revenues and 
expenditures of the schools, The report shows that 
the number of school districts declined from 127,244 
in 1931-32 to 49,477 in 1957-58. The number of 
basic units in 1956-57 was 53,197. The number of 
superintendents decreased from 14,437 in 1956-57 to 
13,765 in 1957-58. The number of board members 
was 198,108 in 1957-58. The total instructional staff 
for 1957-58 was 1,329,551, of which 70,799 were 
principals and supervisors and 1,240,424 were class- 
room teachers. The number of emergency teachers 
reached 87,319 during the same period. 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Colleges and 
Universities 

Compiled by Ray C. Maul. Paper, 76 pp 
Education Association, Washington 6, D. C. 

This study, conducted by the Research Division of 
the NEA, offers a new approach to the study of col- 
lege teacher supply. Sources of new full-time teachers 
employed during 1955-56 and 1956-57 are indicated. 
Particular attention is paid to recent classes of doctor- 
degree graduates because these new groups of trained 
scholars are being sought by employing officials. As 
many as 114 of the 829 participating institutions 
indicated that one or more administrative positions 
remained unfilled in 1955-56 or 1956-57 because a 
candidate could not be found. In all, 140 such posi- 
tions were unfilled. These were scattered among more 
than 40 administrative offices. It appears that the lack 
of funds to attract candidates was the main reason 
for these unfilled positions. 


National 


Exploring Space 

Compiled by Thomas D. Miner, Hugh B. Temple- 
ton, and George K: Stone. Paper, 94 pp. New York 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

This publication contains 92 classroom activities 
which science teachers can use to explain scientific 
principles in the study of space. The unit takes up 
(1) the earth’s atmosphere, (2) exploring space from 
the earth, and (3) exploring outer space. The experi- 
ments, demonstrations, and other activities help pupils 
to understand problems concerning multistage rockets, 
the nature of trajectories and orbits, and the reason 
why rockets are launched at high altitudes. A pre- 
teaching check list is used to find out what the pupil 
already knows. 
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Official Policies, Rules, Regulations, and 
Administrative Procedures 


Compiled under the direction of H. W 
Paper, 29 pp. Board of School Trustees, 
Tex. 

This most recent bulletin of the Denison public 
schools outlines the responsibilities and duties of the 
various school officials, school employees, and students 
It sets up policies governing (1) operating procedures 
and policies of the board, (2) policies relating to the 
administrative staff, (3) policies relating to the in- 
structional staff, (4) policies relating to the non 
instructional personnel, (5) policies relating to the 
use of buildings and properties, (6) policies relating 
to students, (7) policies relating to the athletic 
program, and (8) general policies and provisions 
relating to the operation of the schools 


Goodgion 
Denison, 


General Earth Science for High Schools 

Paper, 71 pp. New York City board of education, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N 

Outline of a course in general earth science, which 
develops an understanding of the influence of earth 


factors on the student’s daily life. The syllabus 


aasaee2e= 
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: In Wood Laboratory Furniture 
THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPE 


When you’re considering an invest- 
ment as important as educational lab- 
oratory equipment, look for qualities 
that give you the most for your money. 

Look for imaginative, practical de- 
sign. Look for superior materials. Look 
for outstanding craftsmanship. And, 
above all . . . look for experience. 

You get all these from Kewaunee. 
With a half century of experience in 
the educational field, Kewaunee has a 
rare understanding of classroom needs. 
With Kewaunee craftsmen averaging 


takes up air, water, land, celestial neighbors, and 
the physical laws controlling environment. 


Your School and Staffing 

Compiled under the direction of Daniel E. Griffiths. 
Paper, 16 pp. New York State Teachers Association, 
152 Washington Ave., Albany 10, N. Y. 

One of a series of reports on administrative staffing, 
which takes up two problems, (1) the role of the ad- 
ministrator of specialized personnel, and (2) the job 
of the administrator of specialized personnel. The re- 
port presents the concept of the instructional staff 
administrator which is now emerging 


Improving Reading in the Junior High School 

Edited by Arno Jewett. Paper, 165 pp., 60 cents 
Bulletin No. 10, 1957 of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C 

A report of a conference on reading and reading 
instruction, held in December, 1956. It discusses 
(1) research in reading, (2) developmental reading, 
(3) responsibilities for instruction, (4) remedial read- 
ing, (5) evaluation to improve reading, and (6) efforts 
being made on the state level to improve reading 


ee | 


RIENCE 


more than 10 years on the job, Kewau- 
nee gives you unequalled workman- 
ship. And with many other wood- 
working and furniture plants nearby, 
Kewaunee’s skilled worker availability 
is unexcelled. 

You can expect more value from 
Kewaunee equipment — it’s planned 
and built for maximum efficiency, 
flexibility, long life and low cost. 

VISIT OUR EXHIBITS 


NAASP — Indianapolis, Feb. 15-19 
AASA — St. Louis, Feb. 22-26; San Francisco, 
Mar. 8-12; Cleveland, Mar. 29-Apr. 2 


‘ 
AKeunaunee ' TECUNICAL 
‘ 
/ m4 


KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO. : 
5009 S. Center Street, Adrian, Michigan 


TECHNICAL FURNITURE, INC. 
Statesville, North Carolina 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND EDUCATION 


(Concluded from page 56) 
wants a higher education will fail to get it. But especially 
significant with reference to federal participation in a scholar- 
ship program is the comment of the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education. It says: 

“We believe it undesirable for the government to 
expand the scope of its scholarship aid to individual students. 
Our position is based upon what we regard as conclusive 
considerations. They are these: 

“The strength of higher education is founded upon its 
freedom and upon the country’s freedom, for without that 
freedom, its attraction to intelligence, its capacity to stimu- 
late investigation and originality, its power to produce free 
men who will guide our country wisely, and serve it well, 
will wither. It is this freedom that must be protected at all 
costs. It cannot be protected if it becomes dependent upon 
any dominant support, no matter how beneficent or how 
enlightened that support may presently appear to be. Such 
independence will be threatened if higher education is sub- 
jected to further influence from the federal government... . 
In these fields (social sciences and humanities) public opinion 
is notoriously given to snap judgment and in them centralized 
control could be used to do great damage. . . . Direct federal 
control would in the end produce uniformity, mediocrity, and 
compliance” (Commission on Financing Higher Education, 
Nature and Needs of Higher Education, pp. 158-162). 

It is fortunate that on the American scene the enormous 
propaganda that is being constantly carried on based on 
superficiality, oversimplification, the aggrandizement of the 
educational machine, has the benefit of criticism that is 


also 









SEE THEM AT THE NEA SHOWS IN ST. LOUIS, 
SAN FRANCISCO AND CLEVELAND. 


objective, disinterested, and having the largest social and 
individual welfare as its prime interest. 
-Epwarp A. FITZPATRICK 


DR. THEOBALD ELECTED 
THE New York City board of education has elected Dr. 
John J. Theobald as superintendent of the city schools, 
to succeed Dr. William Jansen when the latter retires in 
September, 1958. 

Dr. Theobald has been president of Queens College and 
is currently on leave to act as deputy mayor of the city. 
His father was teacher, principal, and assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City during a long lifetime. 
He is himself a civil engineer and at one time was professor 
of engineering at City College. 

New York City boards of education have been unusually 
successful in selecting competent chief executives in spite 
of the fact that these men have not always fitted into the 
conventional pattern of graduation from a teachers’ college 
and service in the teaching and supervising staffs of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. These men from the days 
of John Jasper onward have been educational statesmen, 
independent, determined, and able to provide the sound 
leadership needed by a school system employing an _ in- 
structional staff of 75,000 and serving more than 990,000 
children and youth. 

Like his predecessors, Dr. Theobald is a determined, tact- 
ful, but quiet man, able to get along with people. He may 
be expected to provide the board of education with sound 
advice and to work effectively for new and higher quality 
of educational service. w.'C. B. 





“STEEL CAN TAKE IT!) * 


- 
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SCHIEBER IN-WALL Is THE ONLY 
ALL-STEEL TABLE & BENCH UNIT! 


Schieber In-Wall, the original folding table and bench unit for 
schools and still the only one built of steel, has an enviable 
record: The first In-Wall installation, made 27 years ago, is still 
in daily use. Thousands have been installed across the country 
and in many communities it is the only equipment approved by 


architects and school officials. Write for our catalog. 
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SCHIEBER 


COMPAC-FOLD FOLDING 
TABLES 
MOBIL-FOLD & 
BENCHES 


TRANSI-FOLD 


12955 Inkster Road 
Detroit 39, Michigan 
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UP-RIGHT ANNOUNCES A NEW WORK PLATFORM 


... telescoping aluminum 
Structure for overhead 
Spot maintenance 


Lightweight, rapidly assembled by 
one man. Extends instantly for reach- 
ing heights up to 30 ft. Telescopes 
for rolling under trusses and other 
obstacles. Adjustable legs for uneven 


floors or stairways. 





: : Separates easily into 3 com- 
Rolis through doorways . . . only 29” * 
ide, tel head tebhe Goda. Bridges over auditorium seats. gna ne gp stor 


UP-RIGHT | 
SCAFFOLDS } 








FOR TAL |scoPE WRITE TO UP-RIGHT SCAFFOLDS ° 


CIRCULAR # 
UP-RIGHT SCAFFOLDS © DEPT. 171 * 1013 PARDEE ST., BERKELEY, CALIF. ® 
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THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Continued from page 8) 


son with the public health service, (3) take 
care of school health records; (4) regulate 
the health phase of instruction; and (5) 
provide for general public relations involving 
the health of students and school personnel 

@ Washington, D. C., board has set up new 
committee to handle health and other special 
services. Dr. Preston A. McLendon has pre- 
sented recommendations for improving school 
health facilities. 

@ A really comprehensive program of health 
care is now provided by the Pinedale, Calif., 
schools. It starts with prenatal education and 
guides the child’s health development until 
his graduation. The program consists of: (1) 
literature and help from the school nurse who 
organizes expectant mothers into groups for 
instruction; (2) “well-baby” conferences every 
month until the child is ready for kinder- 
garten; (3) complete physical examination as 
child reaches kindergarten; (4) regular health 
checkups provided thereafter 


SCHOOL STAFF 





URBAN TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Salary schedules in urban school districts, 
100,000 and over in population, provided a 
median minimum salary of $3,800 for class- 
room teachers with a backelor’s degree for 
the 1957-58 school year, according to a 
recent release of the NEA. 

The median maximum salary for classroom 
teachers in these 93 large city school systems 
was $5,850 for a bachelor’s degree and $6,250 
for a master’s degree. 

The median number of 
teachers with a_ bachelor’s 


increments for 
degree was 13. 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


The board of trustees of the Gallatin School 
Dist., in Downey, Calif., firmly believe that 
teacher evaluation and classroom visitation by 
principals represent the most difficult problem 
in school management. 

While the Gallatin school administrators are 
well trained for their jobs and keep well 
abreast of the new thinking in school matters, 
it was felt that a new look could be intro- 
duced. With this idea in mind the board has 
employed a consultant from the field of 
industrial relations. At present the principals, 
the assistant superintendents, and the super- 
intendent, are working individually and as a 
group in evaluating personnel relationships 
under the direction of a consultant trained in 
industry. 

The board believes that this new approach 
to personnel management will result in tech- 
niques which are used in industry but which 
are also applicable to education. The semi- 
nary is not completed as yet, but the support 
given by the administrators indicates a very 
successful and useful conclusion. 


SICK-LEAVE POLICY EXTENSIONS 


An appropriation of $1.5 million has been 
allocated recently by the Georgia state board 
of education to “activate” a statewide sick- 
leave plan for state school teachers 

The funds are being distributed to local 
systems on a basis of $50 per teacher. The 
present state statutes allow one and one 
quarter days of sick leave for each working 
month — or a total of 11 34 days per year 


It is cumulative throughout the year, but 
cannot be carried over. 
Local school districts throughout Georgia 


are extending their sick-leave provisions be- 
cause of this financial backing. 
Typical of these extensions was 


recently 
enacted by the Bibb County, Ga., 


school 


board. Teachers there now will have sick 
leave without deduction up to 30 days ac- 
cumulative over a two-year period. If absent 
for 30 days, teachers may be given a leave 
of absence without pay. 

In other areas of the country, reports on 
revised sick-leave programs include: 

% In Coffeyville, Kans., the school board 
has adopted a new sick-leave policy for 
teachers and other school employees. The new 
policy provides coverage for absences for a 
teacher’s or employee’s own illness, or for 
death or illness in the immediate family 
whose residence is in the home of the teacher 
or employee. Ten teaching or working days 
of sick leave may be credited for the first 
year of employment. During the second year, 
10 additional teaching or working days of 
accumulated sick leave may be credited. Ten 
additional days may be granted during the 
third year of employment; five days during 
the fourth year; and five during the fifth 
year. A maximum of 40 day’s sick-leave 
credit may be accumulated. 

% Randolph, Mass., has approved a new 
teacher sick-leave cumulative to 45 days, ef- 
fective in September, 1958. All teachers have 
been given a $400 increase in salary, 
effective in September. 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
AND OPERATION 


TRENDS IN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 

According to the annual construction fore- 
cast of the U. S. Departments of Labor and 
Commerce “Public educational outlays in 1958 


also 





(Concluded on page 68) 
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A HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
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Holden Book Covers 


ARE RECOGNIZED AS STANDARD FOR THE FOLLOWING 
REASONS: 


They are made of paper especially designed to with- 
stand the wear and scuffing incidental to classroom use. 


They are water resistant to protect books carried to 
and from school. 


Their right angle fold assures proper adjustment of a 
close fitting jacket for the book. 


They stay on the books until deliberately removed. 
They reinforce the binding. 


They are made in nine sizes to meet the needs of ¥ 
modern textbooks. 
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They are attractive and prolong the life of the book $ 
up to three years. > 
GET THE HOLDEN HABIT — IT PAYS! = 

Samples on Request > 
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teachers, custodians, students agree, “in a class by itself...” 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


ayers) shelf 


available 


A. Model 1730 Typing Desk with quickly adjustable 
platform height. : 


B. Medel 1740 Student Desk—natural Birchwood or 
Fiberesin top. 

C. Model 1736 Art Desk, adjusts to seven positions in 
full 90° arc. 


D. Model 1750 Posture Chair. Back rest tilts, adjusts 
three ways for proper support. 


E. Model 1752 Student Chair—strong, sturdy, rigid, yet 
light and easily handled. 


F. Model 827-W Settee. One of the many functional, 
modern Royal lounge seating designs. 


G. Library Shelving—open or closed-back types, easily 
adjustable shelves. 


H. Model 501 Laboratory Stool—enameled, welded steel 
with Masonite seat. 


J. Model 801 Table, Model 1630 Chairs—an excellent 
combination for school cafeterias. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

1 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y., Dept. 14-B 

Gentlemen: Send me information on: 

(CO Classroom Desks and Seating [ Cafeteria Furniture 

CJ Folding Chairs CJ General Furniture 
0 Library Shelving: 


Name 





Institution 
Address 
City 
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then Trane gave them all the 


Trane Unit Ventilator with exclusive Kinetic Barrier Action 
ends drafts .. . sleepy corners ... and stale air spots 


Here’s a heating-ventilating system for modern 
schools that completely eliminates drafts, sleepy 
corners and stale air spots—that gives every 
pupil in the room a fresh air seat! 

Kinetic Barrier Action provides a rising curtain 
of air across the entire length of the outside wall 
or window . . . a constant barrier of air that com- 
pletely blocks out cold window drafts. As the air 
_ rises, it mixes with room air, creating a gentle, 


circling flow of uniform ventilation across the 
entire room that eliminates stale air corners and 
hot spots. Result: a uniform climate throughout 
the room. 


Ask your architect, consulting engineer or 
contractor how TRANE Unit Ventilators with 
Kinetic Barrier Action can create an ideal climate 
for learning in your school. 
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right climate for learning 


HOW TRANE KINETIC BARRIER ACTION WORKS— Air is forced out of wall extensions 
running the entire length of the outside wall or windows. This creates an air barrier 
that blocks out drafts. At the same time it mixes with room air to create a pleasant, 

healthful room climate. And, unlike ordinary systems with old-fashioned on-again- 


off-again action, Kinetic Barrier Action works full time. There’s an ideal climate 
for learning every minute of the day! 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGIN 
HEATING, COOLING, VENTIL 
AND HEAT TRANSFER EQU 


THE TRANE COMPANY. LACROSSE. Wis 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
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ATING 
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SCRANTON MFG. DIV.. SCRANTON, PA, 
LTD., TORONTO-96 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 








THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Concluded from page 64) 


are expected to reach the $3-billion mark, ac- 
counting for one-fifth of all public expendi- 
tures for new construction. This is more than 
three times the level in 1949, reflecting the 
relentless demand for more schoolrooms in 
the wake of substantial development of sub- 
urban areas, the large rise in the population 
of children of school age in the post-World 
War II period, and the low building rate of 
the 1930’s and 1940's.” 


SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


“Economies in Schoolhouse Construction” 
is the title of an interesting 14-page brochure, 
issued by the Empire State Chamber of Com 
merce, Inc., of Albany, N. Y. The booklet 
has been prepared as an aid to chambers of 
commerce and other groups interested in pro 
viding adequate school facilities at a mini 
mum burden to taxpayers. Its purpose is to 
serve primarily as a thought starter to help 
economy-minded citizens who want 
schools. It is explained that an informed 
citizenry is a necessity if adequate school fa 
cilities are to be provided for the current 
rapidly expanding school enrollments 


good 


REFRESHER COURSE FOR 
MAINTENANCE MEN 


There is a definite need for an indoctrination 
course for custodian appointees and a refresher 
course for presently-employed custodians, ac- 
cording to Wm. Roger Greeley of the archi- 
tectural firm of Kilham, Hopkins, Greeley, 
and Brodie, Boston, Mass 

This course of 
duration would 


approximately six weeks’ 
help custodians become fa 


Better PACKAGED BOILERS - 


miliar with the complex and delicately bal- 
anced electrical alarm systems, automatic 
temperature controls, ventilating apparatus, 
and fire alarm units. The course would best 
be conducted by representatives of the equip- 
ment manufacturers and by local consulting 
engineers and would best be given in a 
neighboring trade school. 

The cost of the tuition fee paid by the 
school district would be money well invested, 
according to Mr. Greeley. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS 





SCHOOLS’ FINANCIAL REPORT 
The annual financial report in bulletin form 
or printed in the local daily newspaper has, 
for years now, been a effective 


most means 
of keeping the community acquainted with 
the financial picture of its schools. For suc- 


cess: keep the data reported simple, present 
it in terms understood by the average layman, 
and visualize the data, as consistently as 
possible, with tables, charts, etc. 

What should be included in this report to 
the schools’ stockholders? In Lamar, Colo., 
the board prints annually an explanantion of 
the budget, of the income, and of the ex- 
penditures for the schools in its complete 
annual report. The accounting which provides 
comparative figures for the year just com- 
pleted and the previous year shows, for ex- 
ample, that the total unit cost for the grades 


was $279.60 for 1956-57, and $367 for the 
high school 

The report outlines the details of cost of 
outstanding bonds, which were sold at the 


rate of 1.60 per cent interest for a short-term 





© Completely factory assembled and fire tested. 
© Fully automatic operation. 

© 4-pass down draft design. 

© Built-in induced draft. 

© 80% thermal efficiency guaranteed. 

® From 20 to 600 b.h.p. Burns oil, gas or both. 








issue, and 3144 to 3% per cent for a 15-year 
issue. The relation of the indebtedness to the 
valuation and borrowing capacity of the dis- 
trict is exceedingly favorable and explains the 
low interest rate. 

The purchasing policies of the school dis- 
trict, as well as complete insurance program, 
the tax levies, and assessed valuation, are 
explained. A “look into the future” explains 
the school building and the repair program 
which the board anticipates during the next 
five years. 


FUND RAISING BY GYM SKATING 


A high school in Marinette, Wis., has had 


considerable success in fund raising, as well 
as in good-will building, by opening its gym- 
nasium to public roller skating. A case his- 





this 


tory of 


school’s experience — income 


produced, floor maintenance required, and 
community interest engendered — is available 
from the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., in 
Menominee, Mich 
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UADRALINE 


A Complete New Line of Educational Seating! 
American Desk Mfg. Co., Temple, Texas 


for performance you can BA NK on 
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SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC. STEAM GENERATORS 


TWAES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
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ELECTRICITY AND ELECTRONICS FOR EVERY SCHOOL 


The need for better 
technical education programs 


grows increasingly urgent— 


here’s why Crow equipment 


meets that need best 


It permits you to start an Electricity and Electronics program 
J immediately. No delay and large capital expense for remodeling, buying 
special work benches, installing distribution panels, etc. 


It eliminates the additional delay and expense of preparing course materials. 
2 Each “‘package”’ of Crow equipment includes a text manual which outlines 
the course and describes each experiment in both words and pictures. 


It is designed specifically for educational purposes. Viewed in terms of 
3 student understanding, Crow equipment is far more effective than 


commercial equipment costing many times as much. 


It safeguards your program against obsolescence . . . provides the 
4 “blocks” to build a flexible, long range program which can be readily 
expanded as enrollment swells and new courses are added. 


It makes Electricity and Electronics an exciting adventure in learning. 


5 Abstract theories are translated into practical experiments that arouse 
and maintain student interest. 


Crow also offers a free Shop Planning 
Service—expert consultation on any and 
all phases of your Electricity and 
Electronics training program, present or 
planned. Write for questionnaire. 





Complete information on Crow equipment 


UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, INC. also available on request. 
1102 Shelby Street * Box 336D+*Vincennes, Indiana 
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SCHOOL LAW 





Board Contracts for 
Architectural Services 


STEPHEN F. ROACH 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review, Jersey City, N. J. 


Two important aspects of a _ school 
board’s responsibility to furnish adequate 
educational facilities for its instructional 
program frequently relate to the necessary 
planning for new school buildings and the 
proper supervision of their construction. 

Either (or both) of these tasks is usually 
assigned to professional architects, who may 
be full-time employees of the board or 
who (and more frequently) are employed 
by it on a contract basis for the specific 
construction contemplated. 

An interesting case! relating to this as- 
pect of school board operations was re- 
cently decided in the Appellate Division 
of the New Jersey Superior Court. 


Facts of the Case 

By resolution, on April 23, 1954, the 
Hamilton Township board of education ap- 
pointed the Hankin firm as the board’s 
architects. 

By letter of January 3, 1955 (from the 
architects) it was agreed that the com- 
pensation to be paid “for new work. . .” 
would be “6 per cent of the total work 
contracted for in the building upon which 

. architectural services . are| ren- 
dered.” One and one half of the total 6 
per cent was to be paid when preliminary 
sketches had been approved by the local 
board and submitted to state authorities. 

Pursuant to resolutions adopted by the 
board on May 11, 1955, the Hankin firm 
was instructed to “draw plans and speci- 
fications” for additions to two existing 
schools, and to “prepare sketches and an 
estimated cost for the construction of a 
1500 student capacity . high school.” 
There was no resolution or letter or agree- 
ment as to the fees to be paid for services 
on these three projects 

The preliminary plans, cost estimates, 
and reports for these projects were ap- 
proved by the board of education on June 





i1Hankin et al. v. Bd. of Educ. of Hamilton Town- 
ship; cited as 135 A.2d 329 (N. J.) (1957) in the 
West National Reporter System 
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29, 1955. On the next day, June 30, they 
were presented to the State Commissioner 
of Education and the local government 
board, for approval, in compliance with 
existing New Jersey statutes. Certain re- 
finements of the plans and building arrange- 
ments were suggested and a supplemental 
report was requested by these latter agen- 
cies. Their approval was then given on 
September 7, 1955, and October 27, 1955, 
respectively. 

Subsequent to June 30, 1955, Hankin 
continued working on the projects, revising 
the original plans, assisting in preparing 
reports, attending meetings and hearings, 
and preparing sketches, posters, maps, and 
models to be used in presenting the proj- 
ects to the voters. 

The referendum which proposed the con- 
struction of the additional school facilities 


(at a total cost of $3,800,000) was re- 
jected by the voters on November 15, 
1955. 


Upon the board’s refusal to pay the 
firm’s bill for services in the sum of 
$46,875 — predicated upon 1% per cent 
of the estimated $3.8 million cost of the 
three projects — the firm brought suit, on 
quantum meruit, to recover the reasonable 
value of its services. The lower trial court 
entered judgment in favor of Hankin for 
$46,000, with interest from the date of 
the board’s first refusal to pay the bill 
rendered. This judgment was now being 
appealed by the school board. 

The local board did not deny that 
Hankin was entitled to some remunera- 
tion for the services rendered. However, it 
did contend that most of the rendered 
services went beyond the board’s request 
of May 11, 1955, and that “after June 
30, 1955, plaintiffs [the Hankin firm] 
elected either to gamble or to be pre- 
sumptuous by substituting their hope for 
the ballot box.” The board further con- 
tended that even if the additional services 
were rendered, the request for them was 
ultra vires —i.e., beyond the power of the 


board—since no further services were 
necessary after June 30 and so could not 
be implied as being within the board's 
authority. 


Issues of the Case 

The basic specific question for deter- 
mination was whether the amount awarded 
by the New Jersey trial court, as com- 
pensation, was a reasonable one. 

Equally fundamental however, and of 
general significance to school board mem- 
bers in all states, will be the views of the 
court as to the contention that, under the 
circumstances described, certain of the 
services rendered by the architects ‘were 
unnecessary . . . and hence . . . not with- 
in the power of the board to contract 
Oca 


Findings of the Court 

In its opinion, the present court first 
considered the board’s contention that the 
only authorization given to the Hankin 
firm by its request of May 11, was to 
“prepare rough sketches showing the pro- 
posed construction.” These would then en- 
able the board to arrive at an “estimated 
cost,” and permit it to seek the required 
approval from the state agencies. 

On this point the court noted that the 
testimony of both the superintendent of 
schools and the president of the defendant 
Hamilton Twp. board of education dis- 
closed that ‘all the work done by the 
[firm] was within the authority granted 
by the board, with its approval,’ and that 
it was understood that the firm was “to 
be compensated for their services.” 

From the testimony the court concluded 
that the work performed after June 30, 
1955, “while not necessary to secure the 
approval of the state agencies, nor to 
ascertain estimated costs [as the revisions 
did not alter cost estimates], was certainly 
within the purview of preliminary services 


as . .. described by the American 
Institute of Architects.” 

The court then considered the second 
of the board’s contentions. To this, the 


opinion commented that the Hamilton Twp 
board, having (in the eyes of the court) 
“at least implied authority to hire archi- 
tects prior to submission of its program 
of additional school facilities to the voters, 
had the authority not merely to enable it 
to present a bare cost figure to the voters 
but to prepare and submit the best plan 
for the schools then in contemplation. .. . 
The voters are entitled to have submitted 
to them the general substance of the con- 
templated program before they can in- 
telligently exercise their suffrage.” 

“Accordingly, the board would be obliged 
to incur necessary expenses to inform them- 
selves, as laymen, of the nature of the 
work contemplated, and we cannot say 
that the preparation of models and maps 
toward that end was so unreasonable as 
to be without the board’s authority as a 
public body.” 

Noting further that the board had seen 
“the continuance of these services | after 
June 30, 1955] and took no action of any 
kind to terminate [the firm’s] employment, 
which it might have done if it was its 
intention that [Hankin’s] services were to 
be terminated . . . prior to November 15, 

(Concluded on page 73) 
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tee AONE A CO AERC 


LOOSENS THE DIRT FOR QUICK REMOVAL 


This easy-working cleaner actually surrounds the 
soil, pries it loose from the floor, breaks it into 
small particles that float suspended in the solu- 
tion. The hardest and most time-consuming part 
of the job becomes the easiest. 


Because the dirt is removed so completely when 
you pick up the cleaning water—and because 
Super Shine-All deposits no soap scum—rinsing 
is not necessary—saving half the labor. 


In normal cleaning, the entire rinse operation can 
be omitted! 


The Hillyard “Maintaineer ®” shows you how to take advantage 

of modern labor-saving treatment techniques and short 

cuts. He’s your own trained floor care specialist, 
“On Your Staff, 

Not Your Payroll’. 






ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 


J2ts Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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HILLYARD FLOOR CARE 
saves ha 


Sua NEPEERpTENSTenenesesor sore 






If the Labor! 


hk 





The big opportunity to save money in floor care 
is NOT in the pennies spent for materials. Rather, 
it’s in the dollars that go for labor. Super Shine- 
All can help you save real money, by cutting clean- 
ing time as much as half. Here is another proof 
of the axiom, Economy in floor maintenance never 
comes from cheap materials. 


NOTE: Use Super Shine-All effectively and safely on ALL 
floors, including resilient, terrazzo, etc. It’s CHEMICALLY 
NEUTRAL—no free acids, no free alkali, no crystal-form- 
ing ingredients, no solvents, no harsh abrasives. U/L 
approved slip-resistant. 


HILLYARD — St. Joseph, Mo. ee 


0 Please send me full information how to save money in 
floor cleaning. 


| 

| 

| 

(—-D Please have the nearby Hillyard Maintaineer make a FREE 
survey and recommend treatments for my floors. | 
| 

| 


Firm or Institution..... 


ee | 


4 
l 
1 
| 
| 
I 
| Name.. 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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provides more 

comfortable, longer 
lasting seating than 
you’ve ever known 


COMFORT AS YOU LIKE IT — WITH EXTRA 
LARGE SEATS AND BACKRESTS 


® Larger, comfortable contour-shaped 
seats — 151.” wide x 16” deep 


® One-piece contour shaped steel seat 
(No. 81) or 5-ply hardwood veneer 
contour shaped seat (No. 82) 


® Smooth, baked-on enamel finish in 
Beige, Azure Grey or Saunder's Green 


STURDY CONSTRUCTION FEATURES ASSURE 
LONGER THAN EVER CHAIR LIFE 


® Heavy 18-gauge electrically seam 
welded tubular steel frames 


® L-shaped steel cross bar beneath 
seat for extra backing strength 


@ Built-up steel seat spacers for 
stronger pivot rod bearing points 


® Solid steel pivot and stop rods double 
as frame bracers and strengtheners 


® Tubular steel leg stretchers on front 
and rear legs increase frame rigidity 


® Securely welded seat stops with rub- 
ber silencers minimize folding noise 


DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED FOR COM- 
PLETE SEATING SAFETY 


® Non-marring, annular design rubber 
feet tightly secured over steel dome 
gliders prevent floor skidding 


® Fully covered folding hinges safe- 
guard against pinching 

® No sharp edges—all are fully rolled 
and beaded to protect against injury 


® Non-tipping Y-type design permits 
edge of seat sitting without tipping 


CHAIR TRUCKS 


Seven standord sizes 

hold both X-type 

channel or Y-type 

tubular chairs — up- 

right or horizontal. 

Regular or under-stage models. 

Demountable ends and exclusive 

For new, complete line catalog chan-angle frames permit stack- 
No. 700 as well as brochure 100 ing empty trucks one on the other. 


METAL PRODUCTS @e GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 
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The 
KEYSTONE 





Overhead 
Projector 


is Really a 
MULTIPLE PURPOSE Projector 


usable for: 


Standard (3144” x 4”) Lantern Slides. 
Tachistoslides (4” x7”). 2” x2\%4” Slides. 
Strip-Film. Micro-Slides. 


It’s a Real Daylight Projector — the lens 
system concentrates the light over a rela- 
tively small area, so that clear, brilliant pro- 
jection is attained. 


It is small and light — weighs less than 20 
pounds. Versatile and efficient. 


Our Local Representative Will Demonstrate Upon Request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Pa. 


Since 1892 Producers of Superior Visual Aids 


worTa .. |/ 
Pi, 
gNA / 


\ 














Closed 


Deck 
Roll-Out Gym Seats 


All-closed deck construction means a clean floor under 
the stands. There’s no need to laboriously sweep under 
the seats before rolling them away. Good looking, they’re 
safer, too, and reduce insurance costs. Ideal for schools, 
auditoriums, armories, etc. Now available in GENUINE 
MAHOGANY. Write for FREE CATALOG. 

5817 Railroad Avenue 


HUSSEY MFG. co., Inc. North Berwick, Maine 
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SCHOOL LAW 


(Concluded from page 70) 
1955 the court therewith rejected both of 
the contentions made by the board. 

In considering the “reasonableness” of 
the fee sought by the architectural firm, 
the court pointed out that the testimony 
had shown that it was consistent with the 
schedule of minimum fees adopted by the 
American Institute of Architects. 

The court noted, in addition, that the 
current existence of an applicable New 
Jersey statute showed that “the Legislature 
has recognized that in the construction of 
certain public buildings, the payment for 
the services of architects shall be at a 
rate not in excess of the schedule of mini- 
mum charges adopted by the American 
Institute of Architects.” 

To the board’s objection to the trial 
court’s allowance of interest on the amount 
of the judgment, calculated from Decem- 
ber 2, 1955 —the day the firm’s statement 
for services was presented to the board 
for payment —the court denied credence. 
Noting that the services had extended over 
a period ending November 15, 1955, the 
court commented: “[We] are of the view 
that defendant [i.e., the board] was clearly 
unreasonable in the position it took as to 
its obligation for the services rendered and 
their value.” 

“The allowance of interest is permitted 
where the injury suffered should have been 
made good when the amount due was 
requested. . . . The test in a case of this 
kind, where . . . [the] defendant’s attitude 
toward payment of the obligation was sub- 
stantially unwarranted, is to be found in 
‘considerations of justice and fair dealing.’ 
... The plaintiffs have already fully per- 
formed their services and the defendant 
has been enjoying the benefit of such per- 
formance, notwithstanding the plan was 
defeated. In all justice, equity demands 
that the plaintiffs be awarded interest... .” 

Concluding that there was ample evi- 
dence that the firm’s letter of January 3, 
1955, and its acceptance by the board, was 
“a contract to govern the measure of com- 
pensation for the three projects in ques- 
tion,” and that all of the services rendered 
had been requested and were of use to 
the board [as well as to others], the pres- 
ent court ruled against the school board 
and affirmed the earlier judgment of 
$46,000 (and interest) in favor of the 
architects. 


SCHOOL LAW NEWS 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


The overcrowding of public schoolrooms 
cannot be lawfully avoided or relieved by 
excluding pupils because of their race or 
color.— Borders v. Rippy, 247 F. 2d 268, 
Tex. 

Under the Ohio statutes, every child is not 
required to attend a public school but is re- 
quired, with certain exceptions, to attend some 
recognized school, whether that be _ public, 
private, or parochial. — State v. Hershberger, 
144 Northeastern reporter 2d 693, Ohio App. 

The purpose of the Ohio compulsory edu- 
cation law is to require the proper education 
of every child.— State v. Hershberger, 144 
Northeastern reporter 2d 693, Ohio App. 
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COOKING AND 
SEWING ROOM 
FURNITURE 


For more than sixty years Peterson furniture has set the pace for style and 
design. Peterson engineers and leading educators, studying together the re- 
quirements of school furniture under actual working conditions, have built 
into each piece of equipment a quality and workability that has made 
Peterson the leading choice of educators for many years. 


Our representative will gladly assist in any problem you may have .. . or if 
you prefer, write on your letterhead for our illustrated catalog. 








aE the new low cost 
sf ra RUBBERIZED 
PLAYGROUND 


Saf-Pla is the new rubberized playground surfacing material that 
greatly reduces injuries from falling on hard, abrasive or unsurfaced 
playgrounds. According to statements made recently by playground 
directors, where Saf-Pla was installed, there has been a noticeable decrease 
in bruises, abrasions and cuts from children falling, and in some cases 
there have been no accident reports at all. No miraculous results are 
claimed, but, for all normal purposes, where children are running and 
playing it has been proved that painful accidents will be reduced or 
eliminated. Saf-Pla can be applied to black top, concrete or 
properly surfaced areas. 


write for bulletin no. 11 







RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC. 


BOX 365 BUFFALO 5 NEW YORK 
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VOGEL-PETERSON 


—, MODULAR 
SS 








CUSTOM-LINE 
pb laméincen AI and COAT RACKS 


Tailored to fit any given wall area. Die 
cast aluminum brackets adjustable to 
exact centers ... also adjustable as to 
height without removing from wall. 


3 MODULAR UNITS 
=, 1. Hat shelves with 
hanger bar for coat 
hangers. 
2. Hat shelves with 
staggered cast alu- 
minum coat hooks. 
3. Hat or utility 
‘‘plain’’ shelves for 
stacked tiers for 
general use. 


RIGID OR ADJUSTABLE 
MOUNTING 


Brackets mount 
with standard fasteners directly 
on wall or in extruded slide 
mountings that permit easy 
change of heights. 


Cast aluminum coat hooks 
can be staggered along the 
bottom shelf to give great 
capacity in small space. 


MODERN ANODIZED FINISHES 
Tubing comes in clear, or gold color, 
deep etched anodized finishes . .. with 
closed ends. Cast aluminum brackets 
and hooks come in black, silver luster or 
brass hammertone finishes. All combina- 
tions available. 


; . . . floor layout service for architects 
Let our cloakroom and checkroom 
specialists suggest equipment requirements 
and efficient layout. Just send outline 
of available space, capacity desired and 
nature of load. No obligations, of course 


Write for Catalog CL-206 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 W. 37th St. + Chicago 9, III 


N.S.B.A. REPORT 


(Concluded from page 14) 


held in Miami Beach, Fla., from April 17 
through April 19. 

This total is more than twice the number 
of reservations ever made at such an early 
date for any previous NSBA convention; 
and it forecasts an unprecedented attend- 
ance which may very well pass the 4000 
mark. The significance of this figure be- 
comes apparent upon recalling that just 
ten conventions ago, in 1949, only 53 per- 
sons from some 19 states attended the 
national convention in St. Louis. Five con- 
ventions ago, in 1954, attendance had 
grown to 1137. Last year, in Atlantic City, 
the NSBA convention drew 2021 registered 
participants. This year, advance reserva- 
tions indicate that the previous high figure 
will be eclipsed some two to three months 
before the gavel sounds to open convention 
proceedings in Miami Beach. 

The theme of the 1958 national con- 
vention is a vital and timely one: “School 
Boards and the Curriculum.” In these days 
when international events have subjected 
curricular decision to multitudinous pres- 
sures and placed special emphasis upon 
the re-examination and re-evaluation of the 
total school program, the opportunity for 
board members attending the 1958 con- 
vention to consider in concert all aspects 
of the curricula of our public schools 
should prove of extreme value and great 
interest. To assist them to do so, the 
NSBA has invited consultants and experts 
from all parts of the nation to participate 
in the many convention sessions and dis- 
cussions which have been planned. 

Among the eagerly awaited addresses to 
be delivered at the 1958 Convention is 
that of Dr. James B. Conant, former 
United States ambassador to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, former president of 
Harvard University, and presently chair- 
man of a study of the comprehensive high 
school being conducted under grant of the 
Carnegie Foundation. It is hoped that in 
speaking to convention participants on the 
subject of the American high school, Dr. 
Conant will be able to present some of the 
findings of his current important study. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


THE 1958 REGIONAL AASA 
CONVENTION 


The 1958 regional conventions of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators - 
meeting in St. Louis, February 22-25; San 
Francisco, March 8-11; Cleveland, March 29 
to April 1— will feature programs of out- 
standing speakers in general sessions, varied 
sectional meetings and workshops, and archi- 
tectural and commercial exhibits. 

“Honor the Superintendency,” added to the 
San Francisco and Cleveland meetings, will 
emphasize the unique position of the super- 
intendent and demonstrate how the position 
of this community’s educational leader has 
shifted and taken form in recent years. James 
B. Conant, former president of Harvard Uni- 
versity and U. S. high commissioner for 
Germany, will keynote the sessions with an 
address on “The Challenge to School Admin- 
istrators.” Dr. Conant will present the same 





Martin Essex, 


superintendent of 
school in Akron, 
Ohio, has been 
chosen __ president- 
elect of the AASA. 
He will serve in 
this capacity for 
one year begin- 
ning March 15, 
1958, and will be- 
gin. a_ one-year 
term as president 
on March 15, 1959. 


speech at the February 25, fifth general ses- 
sion of the St. Louis meeting. 

These programs are designed as correlatives 
to the “honor-the-teacher” theme of the 
Golden Key award program, that will be held 
in 1958 as the opening general session of the 
St. Louis convention. During this program a 
prominent American, selected by the Golden 
Key Awards Council through a national ballot, 
and a former teacher of his choice, will be 
awarded Golden Keys—a symbol of their 
contributions to the national welfare 


Continuous Sessions 

Another innovation is the “continuous ses- 
sion” to be held at each of the three con- 
ventions. The three meetings at each conven- 
tion will deal with one important phase of 
administration and is intended to produce an 
authoritative statement representative of 
AASA policy. Participation will be limited 
to a dozen members meeting daily in closed 
sessions throughout each convention. 

The St. Louis continuous session will deal 
with ways of enforcing high professional 
standards for administrators. Items scheduled 
for consideration include certification, train- 
ing, and ethics. Dr. Paul J. Misner, Glencoe, 
Ill., superintendent and immediate AASA past- 
president, will lead the discussion. 

San Francisco’s session will consider the 
future program of the AASA and will be 
directed by president-elect C. C. Trillingham, 
superintendent of Los Angeles County, Calif., 
schools. The relationship of the superintendent 
of schools to other local officials and govern- 
ment agencies will be discussed during the 
Cleveland convention under former AASA 
president Henry I. Willett, superintendent, 
Richmond, Va. 

The usual display of the newest in school- 
house construction, sponsored jointly by the 
AASA and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, will be held at all three conventions. 
An adjunct to the exhibits this year will be 
1 symposium, “The NEW in Exhibit News,” 
which will preview the exhibits with some 
ideas on how top quality products for schools 
can help meet problems and ease worries con- 
fronting board members, administrators, and 
teachers. 

All three meetings will include the tradi- 
tional memorial program; regional groups 
sessions and field trips; greetings from Com- 
missioner Derthick, Dr. Ginger, president of 
the NEA, and representatives of the National 
Council of Parents-Teachers Association and 
the National School Boards Association; and 
the programs of the exhibitors’ association. 

At all three meetings, also, there will be 
featured “large sectional meetings” that will 
consider several major AASA activities: The 
Secondary School Program, subject of the 
AASA’s 1958 yearbook, “The High School in 
a Changing World”; The Commission on 
School District Reorganization; the Com- 
mittee for the Advancement on School Ad- 
ministration, “What It Takes To Be a Real 
Profession . . . and How School Administra- 
tion Can Get That Way”; “The Educational 
Policies Commission”; and “What’s Ahead for 
AASA.” 
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BOSTON KS JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES 
All metal... attaches to wall... desk or window 
sill. Sharpens pencils in eight sizes. Produces 
clean, sharp points without messy fall-out. Nickel- 
plated steel receptacle stays put. Stand with 
**bridge-like’’ design assures longer sharpener life. 


BOSTON RANGER ALL-AMERICAN 


All metal, heavy-duty sharpener mounts on wall, 
window sill or on the desk. Adjusts for any one of 
three points: Fine, Medium, Blunt, with a quick flip 
of the finger. Handies six pencil sizes. Easy-locking 
Stainiess steel receptacle prevents messy fall-out. 


NY -Jale Mie) meolelanlela-1al-Tal-ti\1-M-telalele)| 
id] ole) a Gels mmor- 1a - matt -1 [lot dolar late, 
(Vi-t-me) M-tal-lael-al-1a 


C. HOWARD H U NT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N.J. 


also 

makers 

of 
SPEEBBALL 
pens 

and 

products 
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BOSTON CHAMPION PORTABLE 


All metal construction with rubber feet. Automatic 
feed and stop. No messy fall-out. 30 speed cutters 
give 30% longer life. No need for mounting on wall 
or window sill, can be kept in teacher's desk. Here’s 
the answer when modern interiors make it difficult 
to attach a pencil sharpener. 


“SEE BOSTON FOR BIGGER FEATURES 


specify the 
sharpener with... 
STEEL GEARS 
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BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
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FLOORS AND FLOORING 
MAINTENANCE 

More than any other factor, the advent 
of movable furniture dictated the basic trend 
in today’s school flooring, the trend toward 
variety. The modern school uses one floor 
material in classrooms, another for corridors 
and lavatories, and a third for auditoriums 
and gymnasiums. 

Betore movable furniture, wood, a material 
in which the screws of the fixed seating could 
be fastened, was the predominant type of 
flooring. While wood flooring in academic 
areas was resilient, warm, and relatively quiet, 
damage from moisture — particularly warping 


and buckling — was an ever present difficulty. 
Wood floors, subjected to heavy, abusive class- 
room traffic, were expensive to maintain. 

Linoleum, as a successor to wood for class- 
room flooring, offered high resistance to 
abrasions, was quiet, and was easy to install 
and maintain. As with wood, however, well- 
vented subflooring was a necessity and a 
deterrent to overwhelming acceptance by 
school builders. 

The coming of improved tiles after World 
War II —asphalt, rubber, vinyl, etc. — pro- 
vided schools with what is now generally 
considered one of the best classroom floors. 
Especially is this true of asphalt tile which 
has a relatively high resistance to abrasions 
and wear, and is easy to install over a 
concrete subfloor over grade. Tiles, for the 
most part, are fireproof and resist acids, 
alkalis, and electricity. Repairs and main- 
tenance, furthermore, are quite inexpensive. 

In other areas of the school plant, the 
trends are: 


SLATE CHALABOARDS 


... still first choice for easiest 


reading ... writing ... cleaning 


Chelsea Heights Elementary School, St. Paul, Minn. Haarstick, Lundgen & Assoc. Archts., St. Paul, Minn. 


There is still no substitute for the superior contrast of white chalk on a 
natural slate board. This, plus its clean, clear writing and erasing qualities, 
makes slate the natural choice for easiest teacher-student communication. 


Nor have the simple maintenance . . 


. timeless good looks of slate ever 


been duplicated. No wonder both teachers and architects alike specify 
natural slate chalkboards for the best in visual class-room service! 


Write For Your Free Copy Of: 
“Slate Chalkboards in Modern Schools” 


(Little-known facts about chalkboard 


visibility, geographical listing of slate chalkboard installations, cost comparisons and 


maintenance tips) 


“Things That Matter Most about Chalkboards” 


chalkboard selection) 


“Tips On Easy Chalkboard Care” 


care) 


“Specifications Pamphlet” 


(6 basic considerations for 


(9 time-saving steps for trouble-free chalkboard 


(Modernized specifications, details, cost, color, 


weight facts and step-wise installation instructions) 


a pay Manual’ ” (12 page booklet of helpful information on selection, 
p uses and maintenance of chalkboards) 





PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 


205 Realty Building Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


500 million years in the making ..... NATURAL SLATE 


% In corridors, toilet rooms, and kitchens, 
the overwhelming trend in modern schools is 
to masonry floors—natural stone, such as 
marble and slate; manufactured stone, such 
as concrete and terrazzo; and clay products, 
such as ceramic tile. 

Marble is rarely used for school flooring 
because of its high original installation cost. 
It is fireproof, very durable, and inexpensive 
to maintain. Concrete is used extensively in 
school subflooring. As a finished flooring, it 
tends to “dust” upon wear. Similarly, terrazzo 
has a very hard surface and is long wearing. 
It is very attractive, but becomes slippery 
when wet and will crack and split. 

Ceramic tile is used primarily in school 
lavatories and places where a high degree of 
sanitation is required. It is durable, colorful, 
and easy to maintain. However, while acids 
or alkalis do not affect the flooring itself, 
they do affect the joints between the tiles. 

% In multi-purpose rooms, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, and industrial-arts shops wood 
has proved to be one of the practical floor- 
ings available and is still the favorite by far. 


Flooring Maintenance 


Just as there is a variety of school flooring 
for the different areas of the school, there 
is also a variety of different approaches to 
the proper maintenance of school flooring. 
Each floor requires different treatments; 
proper maintenance procedures mean better 
floor wear. 

To aid the school administrator and his 
staff in properly caring for school floors, the 
Feburary, 1957, ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL pub- 
lished a symposium of basic rules and specific 
suggestions for caring for school floors of 
terrazzo, concrete, marble, wood, and asphalt, 
rubber, and vinyl tiles. This discussion, “Main- 
tain Your Floors Properly!” also contains a 
bibliography of literature on floor main- 
tenance for further information. 

A limited number of copies of “Maintain 
Your Floors Properly!” are available. If you 
would like a copy, please circle SPG-1 on 
the “Reader’s Service Section” index card 
across from the last page of your JouRNAL. 

Our advertisers also offer services — book- 
lets, article reprints, personal representatives, 
etc.—to help you understand school floors 
and flooring maintenance better. These serv- 
ices include: 

1. The Maple Flooring Manufacturers As- 
sociation conducts a research project on the 
testing of floor finishing products. Literature 
now available includes: Finishing Northern 
Hard Maple Flooring the MFMA Way 
(SPG-2 on the “Reader’s Service Section” 
Index Card); Please Don’t!, suggestions for 
the installation and care of Northern hard- 
wood flooring, (SPG-3); A.J.A. Technical 
Textbook (SPG-4); Photographic Folder, il- 
lustrations of flooring grades (SPG-5); The 
School Gymnasium as a Community Social 
Center (SPG-6); and Controlling Expansion 
of Hard Maple Floors (SPG-7). 

2. J. W. Wells Lumber Company offers: 
Roller Skating in Gymnasiums, case history 
of a typical school’s experience with roller 
skating in the school gymnasium with facts 
on income produced, floor maintenance re- 
quired, etc. (SPG-8); How to Lay End-to- 
End Flooring with general information on 
maple flooring in gymnasiums (SPG-9). 

3. Hillyard Chemical Co. has literature on 
school floor maintenance products, including: 
How to Treat and Maintain Resilient Floors 
(SPG-10). It also offers free surveys by its 
area’s representative on the treatment of 
school floors (SPG-11). 


(Any of this literature and other 
services will be sent to you free of 
charge. Circle the number of the 
Service on the “Reader’s Service Sec- 
tion,” across from the last page of 
the Journal.) 
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MEANS QUALITY 


that’s why it has been 
eo J | 


ae 


All steel double bearing Pencil Sharp- World’s finest heavy duty automatic 
ener. For years of trouble-free service feed all steel sharpener, for study hall, 


in grades 1 thru 8. for library and offices. 


ATLAS GIANT 
An all steel single bearing unit. The The “All American” of pencil sharp- 
“official” general purpose school eners. Sharpens the most popular sized 
sharpener. pencils. 
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A9 HEAVY DUTY LONG THROAT 








STAPLER A needed tool for art classes, 

. ‘i : drama depts., print shops. 

Will easily clinch staple up Center staples up to 12” with- 
to 90 sheets of paper. Ideal for 3 HOLE PUNCH 2 HOLE PUNCH out folding. 


administrative office, school 


accounting department, etc. Apsco’s twin punches with a new effortless action. Handle all the punching 


needs of today’s classroom and administrative offices. Exclusive sheari 
action for easy punching of up to 30 sheets of 16# bond. Large leakproof chip 
capacity. 





2002 STAPLER 


Ideal for use where a high load 
capacity is needed. Front drawer 


4004 STAPLER 
The personal accessory of thou- 
sands of teachers—a light weight 
unit that staples, pins and tacks 
using standard #1 staples. 





loads 210 staples—pins, stapl 
and tacks. 


(ian 








| ye 


PyerEZZ Miele 





















APSCO SCHOOL CATALOG 


a 
This Special School Catalog was created especially for you, amRotene* THE 7 
Mr. School Official. INSTALL ATI j 
It is the most complete catalog of its kind ever published, MAINTEN tad 

with detailed information on Apsco Pencil Sharpeners, OF THE SCHOOL pene OE ; 
Staplers and Punches. In addition it fully explains how to © SHARPEN, P 
correctly select, install and maintain the Pencil Sharpeners, f 
Staplers and Punches in your school. Material you need and a / 
want—Ask your school supply dealer for a copy or use the AP FARRER), 

coupon below. Ne i, 


MAINTENANCE MANUAL 


A 1 
PSco This manual was published by the Apsco School 


Service Dept. at the request of school officials to 
assist the maintenance men in increasing the 
service life of the pencil sharpeners in their 
schools. It answers all the questions about instal- 
lation, cutterheads, replacement parts, etc. Use 





APSCO PRODUCTS INC. the coupon to tell us how many y« ed and we 
P.O. Box 840—BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. coup ) us ho any you need and we 


will send them without cost. 
copies Complete School Catalog ‘6 , 7 
copies Maintenance Manual YHOMUCGS We 


City State 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me at once 


Name 





Address 


WRITE FOR 
LITERATURE 





// AMERICAN. APPROVED 


yh / 


Allison 
ietime 
LN OO 
DIVING BOARD 


World's Finest Official Board 
Rugged Aircraft Girder Construction, 
Unequaled in Design, Durability and 
Performance by any board built today. 
Exclusive International Distributors 





AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNI PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 












FOLDING 
BANQUET 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


aa 
Pas MONROE TRUCKS 
x \ Transport and store your 
. folding tables and chairs 
Full line of the easy, modern way 


folding chairs 


with Monroe All-Steel 
Trucks. Each truck is de- 
signed to handle either 
tables or chairs, Con- 
struction of Truck No. TSC 
permits storage in limited 
space. 





Above: Transport- 
Storage Truck No. 
Tsc 


Right: Transport- 
Storage Truck No. 
Ts8 





WRITE FOR CATALOG, 
PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 





THE “Wonmnce. COMPANY 
6 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 








SPOTLIGHT ON SCIENCE 


(Concluded from page 40) 
community leaders take our children 
into local industrial plants and science 
research laboratories so that they can 
see science at work. 

And finally, we solicit the parent’s 
help. We keep the parents informed of 
the child’s special interests, how they 
are being met in their own classrooms, 
and what they can do to deepen and 
broaden these interests. 

We have now gone one step further 
and have hired three special science 
teachers who not only teach science on 
the seventh and eighth grade level, but 
serve as consultants to teachers of the 
lower grades. 

We feel that our science program 
rates well in terms of such things as 
planning, balance, sound objectives, 
continuity, and provision for pupils of 
all ability levels. 

We hope, sincerely, that we will spark 
some scientific potential. 

lll. BOARD MEMBER PLATT: 

From the superintendent’s report it 
is clear that this school district is al- 
ready taking leadership in its science 
program. The need for developing inter- 
est and capability in technology is so 
great, however, that I recommend the 
board authorize our school administra- 
tors to continue to review the district’s 
science program. The following _five- 
point program can guide their review. 

1. The district should reappraise not 
only the amount and content of its sci- 
ence instruction, but also the effectiveness 
of teaching methods used. Science is a 
creative activity with an ever advancing 
frontier. Students even at elementary level 
must get an opportunity to participate in 
the exciting process of curiosity, experi- 
ment, hypothesis, discovery, and proof. 

2. The district should insure that its 
mathematics instruction and science in- 
struction enhance each other. 

3. The district should establish a long 
range plan for upgrading the science teach- 
ing capability of its faculty, by summer 
courses by selective recruitment, and by 
other means. 

4. The district should actively seek the 
best guidance material on science instruc- 
tion from all possible sources. The super- 
intendent should report to us on the value 
of these materials. It may be that boards 
across the country are going to have to 
ask state agencies and the U. S. Office of 
Education to take more leadership in this 
area. 

5. The district should find means for en- 
hancing the prestige of science, of science 
teachers, and of good science students. 

In this district’s over-all review, we 
will clearly not want to lose sight of 
the need to preserve a proper balance in 
our curriculum. It is essential, however, 
that we not ignore the challenge dram- 
atized by the Russian Sputniks nor be 
complacent about President  Eisen- 
hower’s plea. 


























BEST BUY IN 


FLAGS for 
SCHOOLS 


BULLDOG—most famous name 
in cotton bunting flags—u. S., State 
and School flags for outdoors. 
Rugged, reinforced with nylon 
thread. 


STATE FLAGS of complicated de- 
sign now available in new Detco 
Process. Accurate and authentic in 
design and color. Very economical. 


GLORY-GLOSS—U. S., School 
and State Flags for indoors and 
parades. Beautiful, lustrous and 
economical. 











Ask about Dettra’s movie "Our 
U. S. Flag’’—The Freedom Founda- 
tion Award winning 16 mm color 
sound film... the ideal way to tell 
the story of our Flag. 
. 

For complete information call your 
local Dettra Dealer or write direct 
to—Dept. AJ 
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Hews of Products for the Schools 





HAND-OPERATED DUPLICATOR 


Ditto, Inc., Chicago 45, Ill., announces a 
completely new hand operated duplicating 
machine, model 18D-60. It has all of the ad- 
vanced features of the electric models, except 
for the electric drive. The new low-cost ma 
chine includes a new 18-inch drum which 
makes it ideal for duplicating items from 
3 by 5 inches to 18 by 14 inches in size. The 
side guides are fully adjustable and the feeder 
trays permit feeding from any position into 
the tray. The ditto machine will feed a full 





Duplicator 


500 sheets of paper automatically, at a speed 
of 120 copies per minute. To assure the proper 
liquid and pressure settings for the job at 
hand, the liquid control lever is calibrated in 
sheet 


sizes. Pressure settings are calibrated 
as low, medium, medium-high, and high; 


thus insuring an even copy intensity through 
out an entire run 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 06) 


TEACHER’S DESK 


The American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has announced production of 


a new attractive, durable, and convenient 
teacher’s desk. The desk matches the com- 
pany’s other classroom units. It has _ steel- 


supported, laminated plastic birch grained top 
with protective anodized aluminum banding 
There is plenty of knee room for the teacher 
in this desk. The drawer pedestal has one 
piece steel body wrap-around, with welded, 
channel construction and provides a _ rigid 
box with rounded corners. The drawers have 
nylon glides, for smooth, quiet action with 
cushion stop and they are easily removable 
The file drawer is equipped for front to back 
filing. The center drawer has a convenient, 
two section tray in front. Rubber cushioned, 
ball-joint, electroplated glides prevent fleor 
marring 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 07) 


AUTOMATIC ILLUMINATION 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
neapolis, Minn., has made available a new 
automatic light control system. The system, 
known as Light Saver controlled lighting, can 
save up to 80 per cent of power costs in 
school buildings using a planned daylight 
illumination system. A multi-stage operation 
provides for gradual dimming or brightening 


Min 


80 


as the system measures incoming daylight and 
adjusts the illumination. The system can be 
used to control either fluorescent or incan- 
descent lighting, however, dimming is less ex- 
pensive with incandescent lamps. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 08) 


CONTEMPORARY CLASSROOM 
FURNITURE 


A new line of contemporary classroom fur- 
niture has been offered by Royal Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Richmond, Va. The Flight Sweep line 
includes stationary and mobile storage cab- 
inets, a sink cabinet, book truck, wardrobe 
units, and teacher’s cabinet. The cabinets of 
laminated plywood are finished in a_ basic 
sand color. Interchangeable doors are avail- 
able in perforated or solid composition board 
in orange, blue, or yellow to add a bright 
note to the classroom decor. The sink unit 
has a melamine plastic top of seamless con 
struction with coved backsplash and raised. 
rounded front edge. The furniture, shipped 
knocked down, can be easily assembled. Send 
for the colorful specification sheet on this new 
line, which was shown for the first time at 
the recent National School Service Institute 
in Chicago. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 09) 


BATTERY OPERATED BLEACHER UNIT 


The new power driven Gymaster is an aid 
to opening and closing bleachers, especially 
the higher rows. It can be used for moving 
heavy items or pushing loaded carts of chairs, 
etc. Easy to handle and operate, the Gymas- 


ter, manufactured by the Berlin Chapman 


Co., Berlin, Wis., operates on long lasting 
batteries. No cables or electric outlets are 
necessary. This handy all-round unit comes 


with Ez-A-Way bleachers at little additional 


cost. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 010) 


METAL EDGED TABLE 


This sleek new table, manufactured by The 
Chicago Hardware Foundry, North Chicago, 
Ill., is both decorative and useful. The table 
is designed to harmonize with the modern 


trend to trim interior styling, but will com- 
Thin 
solid 


pliment any 
No. 912A, it 


setting. Called the 
is available in cast 


Line, 
bronze 





Sleek and Functional ” 


or in any of twenty decorator colors. The 
colored tables are made of porcelain enamel 
with the same cast one-piece construction for 
long use and ease of maintenance. A catalog 
is available from the company upon request. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 011) 


SCHOOL BUS FOR 1958 


The Chevrolet school bus for 1958 has en- 
corporated many engineering advances for 
greater operating safety and ease. Pictured 
is the Viking 60 which has a capacity of from 
42 to 54 pupils. Seven other choices provide 
a capacity of from 8 to 60 pupils. The out- 
standing safety device on the new buses is 
the dual headlamp system which gains up to 
50 feet of light beyond oncoming vehicles 





Comfortable, Safe 


while still on low beams. Other new buses in 
the 1958 line include: Model 4502, with 
156%4-inch wheelbase with a 30 to 36 pupil 
capacity; Model 6702, with a 196'%-inch 
wheelbase and a capacity for 42 to 48 pupils; 
Model 6802, with a 222%-inch wheelbase and 
holds from 48 to 54 pupils; and Model 8802, 
with a 240-inch wheelbase and will hold 54 to 


60 pupils. Increased power reserve is given 
Model 8802 in 1958 with a heavy duty 283 
cubic inch V8 engine having a four barrel 


carburetor and dual exhausts. Manufactured 
by Chevrolet Division, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit 2, Mich 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 012) 


CLASSROOM VENTILATOR 

The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., has de 
veloped a new classroom heating and ventila- 
tion unit that is geared directly to classroom 
health. The ventilator is designed to eliminate 
hot, and, or, cold spots, distribute heat evenly 
to all parts of the room, eliminate drafts 
along the floor, and stop window downdraft 
all through the day, along the walls. The 
unit quickly distributes warm air throughout 
the room, extremely favorable in the early 
mornings. The ventilator keeps the classroom 
air fresh and the temperature just right for 
comfortable working conditions 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 013) 


PERMASTEEL CHALK BOARDS 


Porcelain enamel chalk boards may be more 
expensive, but they will wear and wear, ac 
cording to the manufacturer, The E.W.A 
Rowles Co., Arlington Heights, Ill. The vitre- 
ous material is fused onto 18 gauge enameling 
steel at a controlled high beat of more than 
1500°. The permasteel sheets are then lam- 
inated to a hardboard core or plywood. One 
can write on the sea-green permasteel boards 
with any kind of chalk, or even with a waxed 
crayon, which can be easily erased. The boards 
come in 3-, 3%-, and 4-ft. widths, and 5-, 6-, 
7-, or 8-ft. lengths. The firm also 
lower-cost formica chalk board. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 014) 


offers a 


(Concluded on page 82) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
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The Peabody 
Conservatory 


of Music and 
Oberlin College 
use Style 10 
Everett Pianos 


























Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, long ac- 
knowledged as one of the leading music 
schools in the country, selected the 
Everett Style 10 for its Conservatory of 
Music. 


The famous Peabody Conservatory of 
Be Music in Baltimore has adopted the Everett 
\4 ie i Style 10 School Piano for its Prepara- 
\4 a’ . = > _Z ‘ tory Department, largest in America. 
efeeustt' 


TTT CM 


Why do leading music schools select the 
Style 10? Because it meets or exceeds the 
original rigid specifications for a school piano 
set by Dr. Elwyn Carter, head of the Music 
Department at Western Michigan College 
of Education — specifications adopted by 
hundreds of schools. 

The Style 10 has the tone and touch to 
please accomplished pianists. It is built to 
withstand far more use and abuse than the 
conventional piano. Yet, it is priced among 

f the lowest. 

Send today for free ‘‘Report on Everett 
Style 10” and list of hundreds of schools, 

universities and churches that use this ex- 

ceptional piano. 







DEPT. H-3102 
SOUTH HAVEN, 
MICHIGAN 





DAYS Dene weeees P20n0 Company 
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News of Products .. . 


(Concluded from page 80) 


DESK MOVING MADE EASY 


An easily operated unit, called the Des-Kart, 
takes the work and strain from moving heavy, 
bulky desks and similar types of office fur 
niture and equipment, according to the manu- 
facturer, Geerpres Wringer, Inc., Muskegon, 





Easily Operated 
Mich. Two identical units make up the Des 
Kart, each consisting of a chrome-plated han 


dle, adjustable block, and 
Directions for 


and easy to follow 


hardwood support 
PI 


heavy-duty ball bearing casters 
simple 


using the cart are 









) | 
Myth 


fond foiding gates 
Acorn Wire and tron Works 
WEW YORK CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 


See WY WV 


for 
Schools 


SINCE 1913 


NEW YORK - 


Acorn Wire and Iron Works 


4940 S. Kilbourn Avenue °* Chicago 32 + LUdilow 5-0600 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
101 Park Avenue 1709 W. Eighth Street 
MUrray Hill 9-7370 DUnkirk 9-4747 


PARTITIONS 


ol t 


wire mesh partitions 
Acorn Wire and Iron Works 
CHICAGO - 


Once in place on the cart, rubber strips em- 

bedded in the support blocks make sure that 

the object to be moved stays firmly in place. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 015) 


NEW ROLLER SCREEN 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, 
Ind., has announced a new V-Screen for audio- 
visual classes. It is designed to fit over all map 
hooks, or may be attached to chalkboard trim 
or wall with special clips supplied with the 
unit. Sturdily built, the screen cannot be 
pulled off the roller. White matt screen is 
mildew- and fire-resistant. The square screens 
come in four sizes: 40, 52, 60, and 70 inches 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 016) 


GLASS TROPHY CASE 


A glass trophy case, made by the Waddell 
Co., Inc., Greenfield Ohio, is ideal for display- 
ing sports trophies, scholastic honors and other 
awards. The sturdy case weighs 216 pounds, 
is 70 in. tall, yet requires only 3%6 sq. ft. 
of floor space. There are six heavy glass 
shelves, 12 in. deep and adjustable to accom- 
modate extra large trophies. Other features 
are a natural finish, hardwood frame, built 
in door locks, sliding glass doors, and mirror 
backing. The case ends are flush for multiple 
installation. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 017) 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 
A new folder describes the new Steelco window 
shades, made of fire resistant plasti-canvas, 
offered by Oliver C. Steel Mfg. Co., Spiceland, 
Ind. Architectural specifications are included 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 018) 


GATES 


LOS ANGELES 
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A new safety code covering “Inspection Mainte- 


and Inside 
folder 
Associa- 


nance and Protection of Standpipe 
Hose Systems” is offered in an 8-page 
from Fire Equipment Manufacturers’ 
tion, Inc., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 019) 


A manual on the new Univac Il Automa- 
tion System, written for the computer special 
ist and the layman, explains this new system 
which stores up to 120,000 characters. This 
profusely illustrated, 79-page guide is offered 
by Remington Rand Univac, New York 10, 
N. ¥. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 020) 


“Extended Area Lighting” is a new 
bulletin on Luma Ceiling 
schools and institutions, offered by Pittsburgh 
Relectro Co., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 021) 


12-page 
installations for 


“Controlling Expansion of Hard Maple Floors’ 
is a research report offered by Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, Chicago. Propet 
nailing is important in controlling the ex 
pansion of maple floors, according to the re 
port 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 022) 


Detailed information on four window styles — 
projected, awning, casement, and combina 
tion —is contained in a new 28-page catalog 
by Fenestra, Inc., Detroit 11, Mich. The book 
let has been designed for the builders of 
schools, churches, and institutions 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 023) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 


BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 





SERVICE e DEPENDABILITY 


Cai BRoadway 1-3337 


premier engraving co. 


818 W. Winnebago St- Milwaukee 5, Wis. 
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SCHOOL PRODUCTS GUIDE > € idle a 
Literature, catalogs, and other services reviewed in this month's School Products Guide column Ss 2 S33 ~ 
(page 76) will be sent to you free. Please encircle the code number listed in the column on page 5S £ ane 2) - 
76, clip the addressed and postpaid card, and mail it to the SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Z 3 o 
= 22s & bs 
ann o 
The index and digest of advertisements below will help you obtain free information, catalogs, E = 
and product literature from the advertisements and companies listed in the new products section. 2 358 & 4 
} Merely encircle the code number assigned to each firm in the request form below, clip the form s oe = 
| and mail it to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will receive prompt attention. 2, 332 “ a. 
<2 aAe ra) ) 
Code Page Code Page 3 z —_ ™ mi 2 
No. Ne. No. No. $Oo 88k 5s « g 
c= 4 Ww 
20 Acorn Wire & Iron Works . 82 215 Herman Nelson Unit Ven- 4 Zonee 5 
Folding gates and wire tilator Products American _ =" °° bs _| 
mesh partitions. Air Filter Co., Inc. ou 7. sae 2 2 8 
emi ee | ( (tte uM er ins. bet. 4 & 7 z.e23 S88 6& “ & °§ 
21 American Bitumuls & . , Zz 37 ao N 
Cooling, heating, and ven- 2S t2 =<s2 « “ 
Asphalt _ ea rae 14 tilating systems = Pes Ss S r) | 
Playground surfacing. ; ° a at “ 
. Se S28 4f 
22 American Desk Mig. Co. . 68 2"6 Neywood-WakeReld Co. ag °e ee 25 4 
a <6 ins. bet. 22 & 25 ax e g 
Educational seating. ise: q>D 8 wen ” 
School and auditorium O58 €§ HRA ss 
23 American Playground De- seating. as *é - 
eee da Gand eck 79 2 ; ~s 5% E25 2S é 
Aluminum diving board. 217 Hillyard Chemical Co. ... 71 pl ee ‘- “ 
Maintenance materials. Use ° 5 2 &2= 2 = c 
24 Apsco Products, Inc. coupon for information and U3 é5 eos & 3 . 
s eeercata natant ins. bet. 76 & 79 f "S82 ese Be Ff c 
ree survey. 5 & 2ne 5 c 
Pencil sharpeners, Zo 33 es 2¢ 2 
staplers. 218 Holden Patent Book Cover S m.? ezn Fs $< : £ 
25 Bendix-Westinghouse Auto- es ; tin % ‘the sk ican. - rr = : . ) 3 ~ 8 
motive Air Brake Co. 3rd cover ee SS i. eax gen sg £ 
Air brakes. as = 5 : 
219 Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 75 wo *2 z g ae me 
26 Butler Manufacturing Co. . 16 Pencil sharpeners. Eo ¢& < ZF O 
Steel buildings. 
on ae 220 Hussey Mfg. Company ... 72 
27 Chevrolet Motor Div. Gen- Roll out gym seats. a € ; | 
eral Motors Corp. .. 2nd cover - 3 32 PY | 
School bus chassis. 221 Johnson Service Company 1 Fs E — - | 
: ’ Air conditioning and heat- $ < sey ¢: 
28 Clarin Manufacturing Co. ° 11 ing control systems. 4 i‘ os Ss ~ | 
School seating. m E ees -« 2 . £4 
29 Crow Electri-Craft Corp. = a aici ee gay o E eda ) | | 
Div. Universal Scientific ee ee : R88 § 2 
Corp. nett eee eens oo 69 993 Keystone View Company . 72 . ™ 
Electricity and electronics Geoshend ereleuter #35 832 ¢ ° 
for schools. -— ‘ $2 — 2 | 
© 
210 Dettra Flag Company, Inc. 79 224 Kimberly-Clark Corporation #3 S88 ¢ - | 5 
Flags for schools, ttt ttt tees 4th cover .° 2 n 
; Sanitary rest room ven- sé 888 ¢& - 
211 Dodge Div. Chrysler Motors 21 dors and supplies. 2% in 3 
School bus chassis. ? 23 S88 & g > = 
‘ 225 Krueger Metal Products .. 72 <<< = os «OO 
212 a pe pg eg -. 81 Metal folding chairs. De- z 2 43 a2 «2 we 
——, Te Ve wee mountable chair trucks. a" 22 S88 & d 
port and list of users. Q- 35 2° 2 
° 4 a 
213 Griggs Equipment, Inc. ... 17 226 Metalab Equipment Corp. . 8 og fF RRR ge 2 
Desks, chairs, tables. Laboratory furniture. < 3 $2 mon 2a 
re) aaa US 
214 Hampden Specialty 227 Minneapolis-Honeywell az me nae w $ 
Products, Inc. ........... 4 Regulator Co. ...... 12 & 13 3= $8 Sas 2S 
All steel folding chairs. Temperature controls. Oo: $ 2 3 
> as > c 
5 g £5 %25 -s 38 : 5 
“a 52 - 
USE THESE CARDS) | 23 fo exe3e § § 
qt 23 ° a > 
These cards are provided for the convenience of THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL readers Y = ~ 3 222 = 8s 2 g e 
in requesting information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered by the advertisers Fo = Ss - fo * 5 
in this issue, irr: = ° < 
z ‘ aan > 838 2 = qd 
wi z 2 9 E— « > 
| zs = S$ = s 








USE THESE CARDS 
The cards below are postpaid for your con- 
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venience in requesting proauct information, READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
catalogs, and literature from advertisers and 
firms listed in this issue. (Continued) 
Code Page Code Page 
=< No. No. No. No. 
2 = F 228 Mississippi Glass Company 9 246 Vogel-Peterson Co., Inc. .. 74 
> a2es Rolled, figured, and wired Aluminum coat and hat 
= ow % ye glass. racks. 
o = 
a "ws we 229 Monroe Company, The .. 79 
~ z Folding tables and chairs. 
oO 7K) NEWS OF PRODUCTS 
> o> Transport storage truck. FOR THE SCHOOLS 
2 230 Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 18 & 19 
wn » IT] Heating and ventilating 06 Ditto, Inc. ...... penne 80 
oO 3W) systems. Duplicating Machine 
=z 7W) i 07 American Seating Co. ... 80 
8 ° 231 Oneida Products Corpor- Teacher's Desk 
- 7) _—_ RRR eae FE AER a Ps ert A 15 
” s School bus. 
5 fest er beeaidiunein 08 Minneapolis-Honeywell 
s oO =: U 232 Pennsylvania Slate Pro- Regulator Co. .......... 80 
ZZ e > é ao ducers Guild ........... 76 Automatic Lighting 
S late chalkboards. 
= z 3 é a 09 Royal Manufacturing Co. . 80 
> © ae 233 Peterson & Co., Leonard .. 73 Classroom Furniture 
S » & s > Cooking and sewing room 
m 2 O ner 010 Berlin Chapman Co. ..... 80 
. * & U0 Bleacher Aid 
¥ Fad 234 Premier Engraving Com- 
Zz USD DR i a 82 011 Chicago Hardware Foundry 80 
= pany 
$ > — Engravers. Metal Edged Table 
$ Seok 235 Royal Metal Mfg. Co. .... 65 012 Chevrolet Division, General 
3 s E33 School furniture. erty alan dpe 80 
a C t School B 
os8 - 236 Safway Steel Products, Inc. 10 ee er 
IHAUITIII 2F 8 Telescoping gym seats. ees 80 
—— 237 Schieber Sales Company .. 62 Ventiater 
Folding tables and benches. 014 E. W. A. Rowles Co. .... 80 
238 Shwayder Brothers, Inc. Chalk Boards 
dela tach te adage ty ins, bet. 56 & 61 915 Geerpres Wringer, Inc. ... 82 
Samsonite folding chairs. Des-Kart 
> 239 Southeastern Metals Co... 2 916 Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 82 
z = School furniture. ills Bina 
rm O a 
m | FO 240 Southern California Plaster- = = o17 Waddell Co., Inc. ....... 82 
a > Cc ar 20 Satie © 
Py Genuine lath and plaster. —s 
dD 7 
2 2 z 241 Structural Slate Co. ..... 22 018 a C. Steel Mfg. Co. .. 82 
2 =f Natural slate chalkboards. —— 
= P—/ 242 Superior Combustion In- 019 Fire Equipment Manufac- 
8 ¢ re 68 turers’ Association, Inc. .. 82 
wo a0 Steam generators. Folder 
é e 
> = . 243 Trane Company .... 66 & 67 020 Remington Rand Univac .. 82 
: 7 c i Heating, cooling, and ven- Manual 
ge aaa . 
z : > 2» ating cyelpmont, 021 Pittsburgh Relectro Co. ... 82 
7 z o za 244 U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Bulletin 
- * : a Pee 73 5 
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‘What can I, as a school 


board member, do to 


increase school bus safety 


for our children?” 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE ... SPECIFY BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKES ON SCHOOL BUSES 








As a conscientious school executive or 
board member, you are continually 
seeking ways to improve operating 
standards and methods. 

Safe transportation of school chil- 
dren is certainly one of your prime 
responsibilities. When it comes to 
school buses, there is a very definite, 
immediate decision you can make for 
added safety. That is to insist that every 
bid on your school buses includes air brakes. 


For many years air brakes have 


been the automatic choice of com- 
mercial bus operators everywhere. 


These men know that azr brakes are 


Beacdéxffcstinghouse 


the safest, surest, most dependable 
means of stopping their vehicles. 
They know, too, that you can’t beat air 
brakes for easy, economical operation. 

Why not take a leaf from this broad 
book of experience! Investigate the 


air brake story and find out exactly 
what it means in added safety and oper- 
ating economy on your school buses! 


The full story is told in our book- 
let, “Their Safety Is In Your Hands’’. 
Write today. 





HOW YOUR SCHOOL BUSES CAN BE EQUIPPED WITH AIR BRAKES 








On many models of school buses, Bendix- 
Westinghouse Air Brakes are factory- 
installed. On all other models, they can be 
installed at time of delivery, or later, by 
your dealer and his authorized Bendix- 
Westinghouse distributor. 





AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
General offices and factory—Elyria, Ohio. Branches —Berkeley, Calif. and Oklahoma City, Okla. 














Vending machines make Kotex sanitary napkins 


available to your students and teachers. 
in just a convenience, handy coin-operated 
r Kotex napkins provide a needed and 
ed service. They are available without charge. 


1 offer Kotex, you provide the sanitary 
st women prefer. Only Kotex has 
tt—the gently spun covering that 
t rub, won't chafe...and Kotex has the extra 
absorbency that's instant and complete. 
Kotex sanitary products sponsor, without charge, 
a complete program on menstrua 
rE 


th elementary and high schools. 


For information fill in and mail the coupon below 


KKK KK KK KK CLIP AND MAIL * K* ®K KX * 
Kimberly-Clark &3 Corporation, 


Department Number AJ-28, Neenah, Wisconsin 
ase send me further inf 
e for Kotex sanitary r 
vendor for Kotex sanitary ~ Please send inforn 

napkins is a compact wall ) ram. 

cabinet 20” high, 7” wide and 

only 5” deep. White enamel NAME_ 

finish. Streamlined—easy to 

install. ORGANIZATION 


STREET 


a a é STATE_ 


of Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
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